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QUITE ALONE. 


Book THE First: CHILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER XVI. LILY BEGINS To LEARN THINGS. 


RHopopENDRON HovseE was to Lily a myste- 
rious monster, a dragon that devoured children. 


| After the first “getting-up bell,” the first 


prayer-meeting, and the first school breakfast, 
he gobbled her up; and she, a very small 
Jonah indeed, became absorbed in him, and 
dwelt in his immensity. Of the great boiling, 
turbid sea of the external world she could know 
nothing—the dragon’s jaws formed the entrance 
to the school, and were garnished with many 
fangs. So she abode within, and at first trembled, 
but gradually grew accustomed to the arched- 
inwards, and ribbed sides, and vast viscera:of the 
monster; and, as it was her nature to love things 


| when she became accustomed to them, the school 


dragon lost, at last, all his terrors for the child, 


| and Lily became that exceeding rarity, a little 


girl who was fond of her school. 
Quite alone, she had nothing else in the world 


| to be fond of. The people who had brought her 


| her needments. 





to school had forgotten to put any toys among 
Her exquisite papa had, pro- 
bably, never heard of such vulgar frivolities, and 
Jean Baptiste Constant had, perhaps, matters 
more important to think of at the moment. 
Lily had not so much asa doll. The rough old 
playthings she used to potter about with in the 
plasterer’s house soon faded into the nothingness 
of oblivion. So, too, did the plasterer himself, 
and his wife her old nurse, and their little boy 
her foster-brother. First, she forgot their names, 
and only bore them in mind as the good people 
far away, who used to be fond of her, and romp 
with her, and bear with her little tempers. Then, 
the plasterer’s face and form began to be a 
matter of doubt, and she could not tell whether 
he had red hair or black hair—whether he wore a 
beard, or whiskers, or both, or neither. Curiously, 
she remembered latest, his strong ribbed corduroy 
trousers—probably because she had careered on 
them so many times cockhorse to Coventry, and 
she connected with these garments the strong 
acrid fumes of the tobacco he smoked. Blue 
vapour, hot and pungent, was always curling 
from that excellent man; without his pipe, Lily 
would have lost her last definite conception of 





her foster-father. But the pipe went out at last, 
and the smoke mingled with the clouds, and 
drifted away into space. The boy, her playmate, 
she forgot in one sudden landslip of recollection. 
He was there, for 2 moment, with a rough head 
she used to touzle, a top he used to spin for her 
amusement, a back that was always at her service. 
He was her horse, her dog, her coach, her ship, 
her steam-engine, but all at once his fastenings 
loosened, and he tumbled down into the gulf for 
ever. And then, last of all, poor nurse went. 
Lily clung to her image as long as ever she could, 
and struggled hard to retain it, but the inevitable 
law asserted it, and nurse melted away. She 
came to have two faces, like Janus, and then 
none at all. Her hands and feet disappeared in 
a wreath of filmy imaginations. Long after that, 
her checked apron remained—the apron on 
which Lily used to sit before the fire, warm and 
dry and glowing from her bath, purring like a 
kitten—the apron which had strings to be pulled, 
and twisted, and untied by her uncertain little 
fingers, to the great discomfort, but never-failing 
delight of the good woman—the apron to whose 
corner Lily used to cling in her first venturesome 
excursions into the back garden. But the apron 
was doomed. The records of that court of 
exchequer crumbled into decay, and away went 
nurse, apron, and all, not to be remembered 
again on this side death, when—oh! joy for 
some, and woe unutterable for others—we shall 
remember everything. 

This last holdfast being taken away, what re- 
mained? Rhododendron House, and nothing 
more. The apparition of the two strange men 
who had brought her by night to school had 
scarcely ruffled the surface of the lake, had 
scarcely breathed upon the mirror. They could 
scarcely have been forgotten, for they had never 
been remembered. When the Miss Bunnycastles 
spoke to Lily about her papa, and told her that 
he was a perfect gentleman, and brought a man- 
servant with him who was almost as grand a 
gentleman as he, she could respond only by a 
vacant stare. She knew no papa. Little by 
little, there came over her a vague consciousness 
that she ought properly to have one, for most 
of the young ladies were continually vaunting 
their possession of such a parent; and when she 
was about six, she toddled up one day to Mr. 
Drax, when he was paying one of his periodical 
visits, and with a very grave and knowledge- 
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seeking visage, asked him this alarming question: 
“Missa Drax, are you my pappa?” The discreet 
medical practitioner was dreadfully disconcerted 
at this crude interrogatory. Old Mrs. Bunny- 
castle bleated, “Lawk a’ mercy, what next?” 
Two of the Miss Bunnycastles tittered; but the 
third, Miss Barbara, told Lily, severely, that 
she would never be anything better than a little 
idiot. 

Meanwhile, she had set herself, first intuitively, 
next, of her own volition, to learn things. I don’t 
mean lessons. For the first year all the resources 
of the law of kindness were powerless to teach 
her, even her lessons; and although Miss Bar- 
bara had a dim impression that she should 
properly by this time be deep in the mysteries 
of Mangnall, she forbore, after a while, to set her 
tasks which she could not by any possibility 
grasp even the remotest meaning of, and con- 
soled herself with the thought that there was 
plenty of time to rescue her from the perilous 
condition of a dunce. So Lily was left to a few 
books that had pictures in them, and but few 
attempts were made to drum the significance of 
the accompanying letter-press into her head. She 
was too small to stand up in a class—ioo small 
to have copy-books, or good marks, or bad marks 
—too small for anything, in fact, save to wander 
or trot about as she listed, from house to play- 
ground, from playground to school-ground — 
now talking to the furniture, and now to the 
teachers—now listening, with demure astonish- 
ment, to the eloquence of Mrs. Bunnycastle, 
which was Greek to her—to the orations of the 
governesses, which were Hebrew to her—and to 
the monotonous drone of the young ladies, as at 
appointed times and seasons they repeated their 
lessons. In fine, she became as much a pet and 
plaything in the establishment as any very tiny 
domestic animal that was neither troublesome 
nor spiteful, but very playful and very affec- 
tionate, might have been. Miss Barbara was of 
opinion that she should be kept “strict ;” but, at 
last, even she joined in the general concession, and 
seemed to be as fond of Lily as every one else in 
the house was. 

But, all this time, Lily was learning things. 
She knew the playground by heart. She had 
almost a pre-Raphaelite acquaintance, mentally, 
with the bricks, with their various hues, now red, 
now russet, now purple; with the mossy rime that 
covered some of them, with the small beetles 
that did wonderful acrobatic feats on their accli- 
vities, rivalling the soldiers of General Wolfe, who 
marched up rocks that were quite perpendicular. 
She knew the tears which the strong mortar had 
shed, on first being laid between the courses, and 
which the trowel had forgotten to scrape away— 
tears which the air had hardened into imperish- 
able durability. She knew the spider’s web in 
the south-west angle, by the holly-bush. 
was on speaking terms with the spider (a mon- 
strous glutton, who died at last of delirium 
tremens, brought on by eating a bluebotile who 
had tipsified himself with the saccharine fermen- 


She 





tation of fivepence-halfpenny moist, at a grocer’s 
shop in High-street, Clapham, and so had stag. 
gered to Stockwell, to be devoured, and die). 
She knew that the spider did not always dwell 
in his web, but that he lay in wait, sometimes, in 
a little cavern or niche in the bricks, where a 
French bean peg once had been. The gravel of 
the playground was familiar to her, and a thrill 
of delight came over her when she found among 
the pebbles one day, a broken shell. She knew 
all about the miniature allotment gardens which 
the most meritorious among the five-and-thirty 
were permitted to cultivate, and where they cul- 
tivated mustard-and-cress, to be afterwards con- 
sumed on half-holiday afternoons at tea-time— 
mustard-and-cress which tasted hot as ginger to 
the tongue, and was rather uncomfortably gritty 
to the teeth. Into these garden-beds the young 
ladies frequently emptied the proceeds of their 
pocket-money, in the guise of small brown paper 
packets of seeds, presumably containing the 
germs of rare and gorgeous flowers, but which 
generally ended in disappointment, coming up 
in various forms of weediness or scrubbiness, 
but never turning out to be geraniums, or 
fuchsias, or anything practical. Then, was there 
not the speculative Miss Newton, who was 
always planting acorns in the fond hope that 
some time between their plantation and her going 
home for the holidays they would sprout up into 
giant oaks? Was there not Miss Close, the 
miserly boarder, who buried halfpence, nay four- 
penny-pieces even, in her two flower plots? And, 
then, Miss Furblow, the draper’s daughter, had a 
dandy set of garden tools, all shining in iron and 
newly-turned wood—tools which excited the 
bitter envy of her companions, who had usually 
about one half-toothless rake, and one bent spade 
with a broken handle, to half a dozen horticul- 
turists—tools which she didn’t know how to use, 
and which brought her, at last, to signal grief 
and mortification ? 

All these things were noted by Lily; likewise, 
the grim little back door, fast bolted and barred, 
which, in former times, had communicated with 
Mr. Jagg’s garden—the cross old gentleman next 
door. That door was as much an object of 
grave and wistful contemplation to Lily, as the 
Debtors’ door of Newgate is to some grown 
people. Would it ever open? Why was it closed ? 
What was there behind it? Mr. Jagg hated the 
Bunnycastles, and the Bunnycastles hated Mr. 
Jagg. He spoke scornfully of the five-and-thirty 
boarders as “‘a pack of young hussies,” and spite- 
fully lopped oif half the spreading branches of 
his best cherry-tree, because a bough overhung 
the wall of the Bunnyeastle playground. Whoere- 
upon Miss Celia Bunnycastle called in a cunning 
worker in iron, and eaused him to erect a for- 
midable palisade of spikes on the wall, as though 
to repel any attempts at midnight escalade for 
nefariously amative purposes by Jagg. Jagg 
denied the legal right of the Bunnyeastles to 
erect this chevaux-de-frise. There was much 
acrimonious correspondence; the solicitors of 
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the rival houses were consulted; Jagg only re- 
frained from going to law with Rhododendron 
House because Rhododendron House had him 
on the hip, in the fact of one of the maid-servants 
making solemn asseveration that he was not only 
in the scandalous habit of winking at her when 
she went out on errands, but had on one occasion 
had the unmanly brutality to tell her that she 
was a “duck.” Had justice taken cognisance of 
the wretch’s misdeeds, it would have been an 
aggravated assault case at the very least—sup- 
posing, at least, that whelesome statute to have 
been in force at the period. The feud at last 
was compromised, and the chevaux-de-frise was 
suffered to rust in peace. They were not very 
firmly fixed, and half of the spikes tumbled over 
into Jagg’s garden: who avenged himself, let us 
hope, by forthwith disposing of them at marine 
stores. 

There had been, of course, a primary cause for 
this envenomed quarrel, but it was wrapt in 
uncertainty. A teacher who had gone away 
knew all about it, but to the existing generation 
it was a mystery. Some said that Mr. Jagg, a 
widower with one daughter, had wished the 
Bunnycastles to take her on reduced terms, but 
that they had declined—standing out to the last 
that washing, music, and seat at church, should 
be extras. Others declared that the ladies of 
Rhododendron House had manifested an almost 
unseemly anxiety to secure Miss Jagg as an 
inmate; but that her uncivil parent had con- 
tumeliously declared that he would sooner send 
her to a charity school than to the Bunnycastles. 
Finally, it was darkly bruited about among the 
elder girls that, not so many months before, a 
treaty of alliance, offensive, defensive, and matri- 
monial, had been in contemplation between the 
houses of Jagg and Bunnycastle—Miss Celia 
being the high contracting party of the last- 
named family. But the treaty had come—as 
treaties often do—to nothing; and this was why, 
perhaps, the Saint Scholasticas of Rhododendron 
House always spoke of the crusty widower as a 
monster, a villain, and a base wretch; while the 
unfeeling Jagg, on his side, and with charac- 
teristic coarseness, declared, laying a scornful 
finger by the side of his ribald nose, that he had 
found out the whole thing was a Plant, and had 
declared off, in time. 

This was not among the things that Lily 
learned; but the mention of the barred-up door 
reminded me of the great Bunnycastle and Jagg 
vendetta. It is time, however, to go in-doors. 
There, the things that the child learned were 
manifold. Into the drawing-room, and the 
supper-parlour beyond, she was but rarely per- 
mitted to peep, but she studied all the bed- 
rooms—from Mrs. Bunnyecastle’s imposing cham- 
ber, to the less pretentious apartments occupied 
by the Miss Bunnyeastles, nd the dormitories, 
numbered one to five, where the five-and-thirty 
boarders slept on seventeen and a half iron 
bedsteads. The half bed was a turn-up one—an 
impostor—by day an escritoire. The law of 





kindness had, somehow, omitted to enact that 
the pupils should not sleep two in a bed; and 
Miss Furbiow, the draper’s daughter, was the 
only young lady in statu pupillari privileged to 
have an entire bed—it was the half one, the 
impostor—to herself. 

There were all kinds of things to be learned 
in these bedrooms—things grave, and things 
gay. There were hours of musing evoked from 
huge chests of drawers—as to whether they grew 
there, and what they held. There were fearful 
speculations as to the birds and flowers on chintz 
draperies, and dreadful images conjured up of 
what, or who, might be hidden behind heavy 
curtains, or under Mrs. Bunnycastle’s four- 
poster, or within the parapet of the great cano- 
pied tester. There were looking-glasses to be 
furtively glanced in, and then run away from; 
portraits and engravings on the walls to study; 
Moses in the Bulrushes, and Jephtha’s Rash 
Vow; Abraham’s Sacrifice, and his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York in full regimentals ; 
the Temple of Concord in Hyde Park, and the 
Horrible Ceremony of Suttee as performed in 
the East Indies; the Reverend Mr. M‘Quashie, 
Editor of the Psedo-Baptist’s Missionary Chro- 
nicle, and the Island of Corfu; with other works 
of art, to be pondered over. There were gowns 
and shawls to be detached, in imagination, from 
their pegs and peopled with flesh and blood. 
There was the great lumber-room, where all the 
five-and-thirty boarders’ boxes were deposited 
when they came home for the holidays—a very 
caravanserai full of trunks. There was the maid- 
servant’s room, where Lily had been woke up by 
the sun, and half terrified to death by the bell, 
on the first morning after her coming. There 
were chairs to jump on, and hearth-rugs to lift 
the corners of, and clocks to whosé ticking an 
attentive ear was lent. There were books in 
cases, and books in hanging shelves, and plated 
candlesticks, and snuffer-trays, and two great 
old china mandarins, ready, on the slightest 
encouragement of a little finger, to loll out their 
tongues, and wag their peacock’s feather and blue- 
buttoned heads in a manner wonderful, though 
somewhat awful, to behold. All these objects of 
research were, to Lily, beautiful, but perplexing, 
During the long hours of study, while the girls 
were pent up in the schoolroom, droning and 
gabbling, and the governesses squabbling with 
and girding at them, Lily was permitted, when- 
ever she grew tired of school—which was gene- 
rally about five minutes after she had taken her 
seat on the little stool apportioned to her—to 
slip out, and wander up and down the house; 
whose contents gave her, spark by spark, a little 
glimmering light. And then, in the play hours, 
she would ask questions innumerable, both of the 
girls and of the teachers, with a frank fearless- 
ness amazing to the former, who were generally 
warned off from the premises of inquisitiveness 
as being “unladylike,” and so by degrees, with- 
out any book-knowledge, Lily Floris began to 
learn things, 
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CHAPTER XVII. THE YOUNG LADIES. 

Czsar and Pompey were very much alike; 
especially Cesar ; by which I mean, the days at 
Rhododendron House. For weeks, for months, 
from half year to half year, they knew scarcely 
any change. It was a well-ordered school, and 
the management most methodical. The result 
was a dead level of uniformity, distressing to 
erratic minds, but delectable exceedingly to those 
who loved regularity and appreciated discipline. 
The “getting-up bell” was the same every 
day; the five-and-thirty rose amidst the same 
yawning, stretches, and inarticulate grumblings ; 
there were the same peevish scuffling and unsatis- 
factory toilette in the lavatory; the same prayer- 
meeting, the same homilies ; that is to say, when 
Mrs. Bunnycastle had reached the end of the 
dean’s volume, she began again at the beginning, 
and read the salutary tome through again. The 
boarders should properly have known those 
homilies by heart; but I question whether any 
three of them could have repeated, without book, 
four consecutive sentences of any one of the dean’s 
discourses. The fact is, the time occupied in 
this lecture was the time chosen by the young 
ladies for comparing notes in low whispers on 
those minor cosas de Espafia, the affairs of school- 
girls: for passing surreptitious articles of mer- 
chandise from hand to hand under the desks, and 
for “ having out” sundry trifling disputes of the 
previous evening or the instant morning, by the 
interchange of sly nips and pinches, nudgings 
and raspings of boots against ankles. They were 
but children, and I dare say not more spiteful to 
each other than nuns in a convent. Was it 
not while Mrs. Bunnycastle was warming to the 
very close of one of the dean’s most flourishing 
perorations, that Miss Dallwallah, the young lady 
connected with the Honourable East India 
Company’s Civil Service, and who had been for- 
warded direct from Serampore to Stockwell 
with a cautionary note from her papa, stating 
that she had “a devil of a temper ”’—was it not 
then that this young lady, being suddenly roused 
to ungovernable ire by a pinch from Miss Libs- 
combe, her neighbour, who had a remarkably 
ingenious knack of holding flesh between her 
finger and thumb, fell upon that young lady, and 
bit her in the arm? Mr. Drax had to be sent 
for; the vindictive Dallwallah’s teeth were 
sharp, and she had drawn blood. The biter, 
it is regrettable to say, did not manifest the 
slightest compunction for the outrage. “It 
served Libby right,” she coolly remarked ; “and 
as for biting her arm half through, I’m sure I wish 
it had been her nose!” Miss Dallwallah was 
fifteen, and was not only insensible to the law of 
kindness, but too big to have her ears boxed. 
She was a very rich young lady; and had so 
many ornaments of barbaric pearls and gold, that 
the girls used to call her, Juggernaut. She was 
a parlour-boarder, and exceedingly good tem- 
pered, save when contradicted. The Bunny- 
castles were puzzled how to treat the case, when 


sudden removal of Miss Libscombe by her 
mamma, who was fiercely indignant at the treat- 
ment her daughter had received, and spoke of 
Miss Dallwallah as “ that hyena.” Miss Miller, 
who came of country parents, and was the great 
retailer of superstitious legends and folk-lore to 
the establishment, opined that Miss Dallwallah 
was mad, and that sooner or later Miss Libs- 
combe would be seized with hydrophobia. 

“She'll bark like a dog,” quoth Miss Miller, 
“and run about biting other girls, and then her 
father and mother ’ll be obliged to have her 
smothered between two mattresses.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Tallboys, 
the eldest of the parlour-boarders, and the 
captainess, indeed, of the school, for she was 
nearly seventeen years of age. “Smothered 
between two mattresses indeed! What next? 
Why, the magistrates wouldn’t allow such a 
thing.” 

“T tell you it would be done. It’s thelaw.” 

“T think I ought to know,” retorted Miss 
Tallboys, loftily. “My papa is in the com- 
mission of the peace for the county of Kent, and 
I’m sure he wouldn’t allow such cruelty.” 

“Your papa is only a brewer,” Miss Miller 
went on, in great wrath, “and magistrates are 
gentlemen.” 

“T remember his beer,” little Laura Smiler 
broke in, maliciously. “Tallboys and Co.’s 
Creaming Rochester Ales. My papa used to 
have it, till he said they put gall instead of hops 
into it.” 

**You’re an impudent littl——” was begin- 
ning, in great indignation, the insulted county 
magistrate’s daughter, when the formidable Miss 
Dallwallah came lounging into the room—it 
was a half-holiday, and the elder girls were ga- 
thered chatting round the stove—in her usual 
lazily defiant manner. 

“Miss Miller says you’re mad,” broke in a 
chorus of shrill voices. 

‘Perhaps you'd like to bite me,” Miss Miller 
herself continued, tossing her curls, which were 
flaxen, and turning up her nose, which was 
snub. 

““T don’t want to bite anybody,” replied the 
Indian, quite humble now. “I am a mad 
passionate creature, and I ought to have said I 
was sorry I bit Lizzy Libby. I’m sorry I bit 
her. Only she vexed me. I’m sorry she’s gone 
away, and if I could find out where she lived I’d 
take her my little enamelled gold watch, and ask 
her on my knees to accept it and forgive me. 
But she shouldn’t have vexed me.” 

“She was a vulgar little thing,” Miss Tall- 
boys remarked, disdainfully. 

“But it was very wicked of me to bite her,” 
went on the repentant Begum. “And Mrs. 
Bunnycastle ought to have punished me. I 
deserved to be locked up in the coal-hole, with 
bread and water for a fortnight, only my papa’s 
so rich, and I’ve always been brought up to do 
as I like.” 





they were relieved from their perplexity by the 


“She says her papa’s a magistrate,” resumed 
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the malevolent Smiler, giving a turn to the 
conversation. 

“ My papa’s a judge, and is the head of a 
district twice as big again as Yorkshire,” resumed 
Miss Dallwallah, with tranquil dignity. 

And, forthwith, all the young ladies plunged 
into emulous vauntings of their respective 
parentage, as is the custom of young ladies, 
and middle-aged ladies, and old ladies—to say 
nothing of gentlemen—with or without en- 
couragment; and when we are old, and can 
no longer brag of our parents, we brag of our 
children, or, haply, being celibate, of our parrots 
or our lapdogs, our port or our pictures. And 
so the world goes. 

Miss Tallboys, whose christian name was 
Grace, and who was a slender and elegant 
blonde; Miss Dallwallah, otherwise Juggernaut, 
otherwise the Begum, otherwise Lallah Rookh, 
otherwise the Sultana Scheherazade, otherwise 
a hundred other fantastic sobriquets culled from 
Oriental sources, and sportively bestowed upon 
her by her comrades, who loved her very dearly 
when she did not bite; and Miss Thrupp, whose 
parents were commercial (‘Thrupp and Calliper, 
shipbrokers, Mincing-lane), who was nearly 
sixteen, and who was amiable, but afflicted with 
red hair; were the three senior pupils in Rho- 
dodendron House. Their relatives were all 
wealthy, and they were, consequently, held in 
much consideration by the Bunnycastles. They 
did pretty much as they liked. They “studied,” 
instead of learning lessons, and filled exercise- 
books with indifferent caligraphy, instead of 
repeating set tasks. They had masters for all 
the accomplishments, and acquired as many, or 
as few of them, as senior pupils at middle-class 
schools—remember, I am writing of the ante- 
“college” period—generally do. They spent 
their liberal allowance of pocket-money as they 
chose; and I hope young ladies, who have left 
school, will not accuse me of libelling their sex, 
when I record that the major portion of their. 
revenues went in sweetstuff. Now and then, a 
servant-maid was bribed to smuggle in a novel 
from the circulating library; but, as a rule, a 
plentiful supply of almond rock, chocolate drops, 
and candied horehound, was held to be a more 
satisfactory pabulum than sentiment in three 
volumes. At happy sixteen, a girl can dream 
novels, and invent a hero every five minutes ; 
but it is not enough to dream of almond rock. 
Sweetstuff is a thing that must be bought. 

Mesdemoiselles Tallboys, Thrupp, and Dall- 
wallah, then, condescended to take into high 
favour and affection the little girl who was left, 
quite alone, in that scholastic desert. They 
made a pet and a plaything of Lily Floris. Had 
she been a little pauper, her pretty face, guile- 
less heart, and winning ways, would have made 
her a favourite, even with the workhouse matron; 
but Mrs. Bunnycastle’s parlour-boarders were 
predisposed in favour of the baby pupil by 
mysterious hints from Miss Barbara, who, in her 





with the seniors, was wont to descant upon the 
very grand folks whom she imagined Lily’s 
parents to be. The dazzling diamonds, and 
scarcely less dazzling teeth, of Mr. Blunt, were 
still fresh in Miss Bunnycastle’s recollection, 
and she gave the daughter of the possessor of 
those valuables full credit for them. Miss 
Barbara’s unbosomings were quite enough to 
make Lily, in the eyes of Miss Tallboys and her 
companions, a litile heroine. There was some- 
thing mysterious about her, they were glad to 
recognise. She might be a nobleman’s daughter; 
the offspring, perchance, of a foreign prince, 
She could tell nothing about her mamma. Poor, 
little, deserted innocent. They saw it all. A 
forced marriage ; an infant torn away from her 
agonised parent; an obscure retreat found for 
the heiress of perhaps boundless domains! They 
wanted fewer three volume novels smuggled in 
from the circulating library than ever, for Lily 
was a whole cabinet library of fiction in her- 
self. But, if they required less romance, they 
stood in need of more sweetstuff, for they had 
now an associate to share it. The three 
friends solemnly adopted Lily, and at once 
proceeded to make much of her, to the no small 
content of the ruling powers, who, as the child 
was too small to stand up in a class, and was 
occasionally, though not often, given to fretting 
if no notice were taken of her, were sometimes 
puzzled to know where and how to bestow her. 
Lily profited, not only physically, but intel- 
lectually, by the patronage of the “ great girls,” 
as the three redoubtable parlour-boarders were 
called; for Miss Tallboys, shocked at her back- 
wardness, began to teach her in earnest, and 
before she had been at Rhododendron House a 
year, had contrived, by kindness and caresses, to 
instil into her a very fair acquaintance with 
great A, and little a, and words in one syllable. 
Miss Thrupp must needs undertake to teach 
the mite of a thing to dance, which means 
that she romped about with her in most mad- 
cap fashion; and, confident of her educational 
mission, gravely proclaimed that she was about 
to “ground her” on the piano. A great 
many music-books, and a backgammon-board, 
falsely purporting to be Hume’s History of 
England, had to be piled on the stool before 
Lily, mounted thereupon, could get her plump 
hands on a proper level with the keyboard of the 
rickety old practising piano (Popkinson, Great 
Swallow-street, Oxford-street, 1809), and her 
“rounding” did not extend beyond her being 
allowed to thump the keys, which were worn, 
and dented, and yellow, like the teeth of an old 
horse, till she began to crow with delight at the 
noise she made, or her instructress, laughing, 
and stopping her ears at the din—though a 
quarter of the battered clefs were dumb—bade 
her, with a kiss, desist. As for the Begum, 
Juggernaut was not behindhand in activity of 
patronage to the little darling. She hung 
strange ornaments of golden filigree round her 
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ears—and her nose too, so the mischievous girls 
said—to hang jewelled rings in, had not that 
surgical operation been expressly inhibited by 
the scholastic home government. Debarred 
from the exercise of this decorative Orientalism, 
it was Miss Dallwallah’s chief delight to curl, to 
brush out, and to curl again, in all sorts of 
ringlets, tapers, sausages, and corkscrews, Lily’s 
soft brown locks. The child’s hair curled 
naturally, and wanted neither tissue paper nor 
irons; but Miss Dallwallah was continually im- 
proving on nature, and nothing seemed more 
to delight her than when Lily’s hair, after half 
an hour’s elaborate frizzing, or compression 
under the influence of caloric, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a highly ornate mop. The child 
submitted, and was pleased. Once, only, she 
gave way to a short howl, when Miss Dallwallah 
inadvertently touched the tip of her ear with the 
hot tongs, but in general she regarded the philo- 
comic ordeal as a rare game and sport. How- 
ever, one day, she thought fit to remonstrate 
against that which was decidedly a work of 
supererogation. 

“My hair curl with water, Missa Lally,” she 
said, looking up into the hairdresser’s face with 
her large blue eyes. 

“What a great stupid I am! Of course it 
will,” exclaimed the impetuous Indian (whose 
petit nom, among her familiars, was “ Lally”). 
“There, lve half spoilt your hair with these 
nasty ‘hot irons. It'll curl all the wrong way 
now, of course. It’s just like me. I never can 
do anything properly. 1 wonder I haven’: bitten 
you into the bargain.’ And Miss Dallwallah, 
who was of an impulsive, and not a very strong- 
minded temperament, and who bitterly remem- 
bered her dental escapade with Miss Libscombe, 
would have taken refuge in tears, had she not 
been consoled and assured that no harm was 
done, by Miss Tallboys and Miss Thrupp. 

It was a merry time. The “great girls” 
dressed Lily, and put her to bed. Had she 
been a squirrel, or a marmoset monkey, they 
could not have made more of her. As yet, the 
child had been deemed too small to go to church, 
and the homilies of the dean, before breakfast 
and bedtime, had been thought sufficient theo- 
logical food for her; but the “great girls” 
begged so hard that she might be allowed to 
accompany them, that at last the authorities 
acceded to the request. To walk to church on 
Sunday mornings hand in hand with one or the 
other of her three protectresses, was to Lily the 
source of enormous pride and gratification. She 
was very good in church, although she some- 
times swung her small legs—which did not reach 
to within a foot of the ground—in a manner to 
endanger the stability of neighbouring hassocks ; 
and once or twice, on hot summer Sundays, she 
went to sleep, and would have tumbled off, but 
that Miss Tallboys caught her. But, take her for 
all in all, she was a most devout congregationist, 
and it was very pleasant to behold her gazing 
with a rapt wistfulness at the clergyman in the 





pulpit, and with interest not much less at the 
clerk in his desk; or nodding her head smilingly 
to the Psalms (I am dreadfully afraid that she 
manifested a desire to dance to the Thirty-third), 
or sitting with avery big prayer-book, of which 
she could not read one line, open and clutched in 
her hands. 





MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 





Ir is the general and correct opinion that 
snakes will not, as a rule, attack people except 
in self-defence. The following anecdote would 
at first seem to negative this belief, but I am 
inclined to think that the unusual and highly 
objectionable line of conduct pursued by the 
snake in question, is to be attributed to its 
having its nest somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

An Eurasian sub-collector of customs was one 
afternoon sitting smoking his pipe, when he saw 
the head of a snake near the door of the room. 
Thinking that it was a rat-snake—a harmless 
animal which feeds on rats, frogs, and other 
small animals, and does a great deal of good 
in that way about a house—he contented himself 
with tapping against the door with a slight 
switch that was at hand; the snake thereupon 
moved off, but shortly afterwards the sub-col- 
lector again saw its head peering through a fence 
near the door; so he took up something and 
threw it in the direction of the animal, still 
thinking it was only a rat-snake. Instantly the 
snake, large and very irate, came towards him, 
hissing, or, as he described it, purring “like a 
eat.” Finding his escape by the door cut off, 
the terrified man got into a corner behind a box, 
and dodged to this side and to that: thé snake 
constantly striking out at him, but always foiled 
by not being able to strike over the box. The 
sub-collector kept hitting at the snake with his 
switch; but, as it was a slight one, this only ex- 
asperated the snake, and induced it to redouble 
its efforts. At length, a fortunate blow from the 
switch on the snake’s head stunned it. The sub- 
collector did not remain to ascertain how long 
the state of coma lasted, but rushed out of the 
doorway to the sea-shore, where he found some 
fishermen, who accompanied him with sticks in 
search of his formidable foe. But he was gone, 
and all efforts to find him proved unsuccessful. 

The circumstances had not been favourable 
to a minute zoological examination, but the 
sub-collector was of opinion that the snake 
was a polonga, an exceedingly venomous rep- 
tile. As before said, it had most probably 
a nest somewhere in the wall or ground, and 
thought its young were in ‘danger. While 
clearing a guinea-grass plantation in my gar- 
den some weeks ago, the workmen killed one 
of these snakes: I was rather surprised by their 
doing so, for Buddhists are forbidden to take life 
of any kind; and although this precept is not 
very generally adhered to, the Singhalese show 
special reverence for some kinds of snakes. The 
cobra is particularly sacred, because he is 
believed to have shaded the head of Buddha from 
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the rays of the sun, by expanding his spectacled 
hood over the head of the great teacher. To 
show how little one thinks of snakes out here, 
I may mention, that while overlooking these 
coolies, from a little eminence, I saw a small, 
but apparently a venomous snake, which had 
been disturbed, making away. Thinking the 
men would object to killing it, and being too 
lazy to go down myself, I called out to my little 
boy, who was amusing himself below with his 
little mattock, to kill the snake; on which he 
walked up to it very leisurely—much more so 
than I approved of—chopped it into three 
pieces, an resumed his play as if nothing had 
happened. Indeed, children out here become 
almost so familiar with reptiles, that they have 
to be cautioned not to handle them too freely. 
Whenever a snake is discovered, their curiosity 
leads them to run up to it, and often they attempt 
to take a part in its destruction, by hitting at it 
with the first thing they can handle. 1 have 
sometimes to use all my authority to keep my 
children back. One little girl has a knack of 
seizing a lizard by the tail. The other day 
I heard shouts of laughing on the verandah. 
“What is it?’ “Oh, Fanny caught a lizard 
by the tail; his tail came off, and he ran up her 
arm.” 

When a snake pursues its prey it seems in- 
different to surrounding circumstances. One 
day, while sitting near the open door of my 
dressing-room, with a lady of my family, to 
catch the last faint pufls of the dying sea- 
breezes, a lizard ran into the room under our 
chairs, closely pursued by a snake which took 
the same course. My dog sprang up and pur. 
sued both into my bath-room, where I killed 
them close by a frog; so we compiled for our 
amusement the Munchausen-like, but not en- 
tirely incorrect tale, that the lizard pursued the 
frog, the snake pursued the lizard, the dog pur- 
sued the snake, and the man pursued them all. 
The Tamul people are very fond of this kind of 
retributive justice. I once literally delivered a 
poor owl from the jaws of death. 1 found a rat- 
snake in the act of swallowing the aforesaid owl, 
but it had not broken any bones. [I killed the 
snake, and the owl got out of his mouth and flew 
away. [remember reading in some book on Cey- 
lon, a good many years ago, of a frog swallowing 
aduck. Now, a duck may very easily swallow a 
frog, but the other appeared so absurdly impro- 
bable that I could not help doubting it. On 
mentioning my scepticism to a gentleman, whose 
veracity was unquestionable, he assured me that 
he had himself seen something of the same kind : 
A very large frog had seized hold of a young 
teal which he ambitiously attempted to swallow, 
but, in the endeavour to do so, he got choked, and 

erished miserably—he was found with the teal 
alf way down his gullet. 

During the reaping season in the Jaffna Pe- 
ninsula, many accidents occur from the bites 
of snakes. In most cases, timely precaution 
would prevent fatal consequences; but, un- 
fortunately, the friends of the wounded man are 
apt to resort to charms—such as waving margosa- 


leaves over the bite, and repeating incantations 
while the precious moments pass—and when 
they do resort to a doctor, it is too late. 
Some time ago, while I was standing by the 
Jaffua_ Hospital, at about sunset, a man was 
carried in in a basket: a common and con- 
venient mode of transport in such cases. He 
had been bitten in the foot that morning; but 
the friends had, as usual, delayed until this late 
hour to seek proper attendance. There was not 
much swelling near the bite, but the blood was 
oozing from his gums and mouth; his breathing 
was heavy, and a stupor had come over him. 
Within an hour he was dead. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, 
mentions, in a foot-note, a communication he 
received from a gentleman well known in 
Ceylon, regarding the cobra: “ Did you ever 
hear of tame cobras being kept and domesti- 
cated about a house, going in and out at 
pleasure, and in common with the rest of 
the inmates? In one family, near Negomho, 
cobras are kept as protectors in the place of 
dogs, by a wealthy man who has always large 
sums of money in his house. But this is not a 
solitary case of the kind. I heard it only 
the other day, but from undoubtedly good au- 
thority. The snakes glide about the house, a 
terror to thieves, but never attempting to hurt 
the inmates.” 

The correctness of this story was recently 
questioned by one of the public journals in 
Ceylon, whereupon a correspondent maintained 
that it was true, and offered to point out the 
house and the snakes to any one who desired to 
satisfy himself of the fact by ocular demonstra- 
tion. I had the opportunity afforded me of 
conversing with a most intelligent and highly 
respected Singhalese missionary, resident at Ne- 
gombo. He told me, that while lodging in the 
house of one Marco Fernando, of Kattane, six 
miles from Negombo, he heard some commo- 
tion on the top of the bed in his room, and 
found that a large cobra was endeavouring to 
withdraw some eggs from under a hen which 
was sitting on the mat that formed the top or 
tent of the bed. Alarmed at the sight of this 
intruder, he ran out, and cailed for a stick, in- 
tending to kill it; but the inmates of the house 
earnestly implored him not to do so, and as- 
sured him that the snake would do him no 
harm. He then ascertained that it was in 
the habit of going in atid out of the house 
at pleasure, and that no one molested it. It 
was not seen daily, but whenever there was any 
commotion in the house, or unusual noise, the 
snake would come out, and testify its displeasure 
at the disturbance ; for instance, if a child were 
beaten and cried, the snake would appear and 
hiss, and-show anger. There is nothing what- 
ever incredible or improbable in this story. 
Cobras will, if unmolested, frequent houses; they 
like eggs ; they are slow to use their fangs, un- 
less provoked; and they are keenly alive to the 
influence of sound. For this last reason, doubt- 
less, snake-charmers exhibit them in preference 





to all other snakes. 
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Singhalese believe in the transmigration .of 
souls; when a snake thus takes up its abode 
within or near a house soon after the death of one 
of its former inmates, the survivors believe that 
their deceased relative has returned in this 
form. In the case I have specially alluded 
to, it was the belief of the family that the cobra 
was their deceased grandfather, or great grand- 
father. 

Snakes evidently learn to know certain persons, 
and probably nothing but strong provocation 
would induce a snake to hurt those whom it 
daily saw, and who left it unmolested. 

In the natural order of things the snake 
would, if a female, increase and multiply, 
and the young snakes would undergo many 
risks from cats, fowls, &c., and I therefore 
see no reason to be much surprised at another 
thing my informant told me: which was, that he 
saw about the premises, parts of small cobras, 
which had apparently been killed, and that he 
made use of this fact in argument with the 
people of the house, to show that the snake 
could not be their deceased brother, the cobra 
being a lady. My Negombo friend told me 
that when stationed at the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the island, in the stronghold of 
Buddhism, he frequently saw cobras emerge 
from holes in the middle of the day, and walk 
most unconcernedly among the washermen at 
a particular spot. The washermen would on 
these occasions address the snakes in most re- 
spectful terms, and remind them that dirty 
clothes were impure things, far too unclean for 
them to walk on. The snakes would pass by, 
in maiden meditation fancy free, and go into 
some crab-hole or rat-hole ; but they never mo- 
lested the people. 

Snakes have many enemies. There is the 
great sea eagle, which may be seen of an evening 
sailing homeward to his nest high up in some 
large tree by the tank side, with a snake in his 
beak, which he has drawn from the sea most 
likely; for there are snakes in the sea and the 
lakes, as well as on the land. Then the fowls, 
and other domestic animals of that kind, scratch 
up their eggs now and then; and cats will, if 
they do not actually attack large snakes, do 
much towards keeping them away from a house. 
But the greatest of all their enemies is the brave 
little mungoos, as the name is generally written. 
It is almost a pity to spoil so pretty a fable, and 
one so generally believed, as that which tells 
how there is a herb to which the mungoos 
resorts from time to time during its encounters 
with its foe, the virtues of which herb counter- 
act the snake’s venom; but the unfortunate 
fact is,—there is no such herb. 

If a mungoos and a snake be allowed to fight 
it out in a closed room, the result will, as a 
rule, be that the siiake is killed and the mun- 
goos comes off unscathed. The real truth is, 
that through its wariness and agility the mungoos 
does not get bitten. If a mungoos be tied up, 
and the snake allowed to bite it, the mungoos 
will die, in spite of all the herbs in the country. 


No doubt some of the snakes owned by snake- 
charmers are venomous, and instances are re- 
corded of charmers inducing snakes to come out 
of holes where it is difficult to believe they could 
possibly have had the opportunity of secreting 
tamed snakes. My own belief is, that for one 
genuine snake-charmer there are a hundred 
charlatans, who impose upon griffins with the 
connivance of their servants. 


Of all ugly animals, the alligator is the ugliest. 
There is not a single redeeming feature in his 
countenance. His eyes speak nothing but 
selfishness and malignity; his jaws are sugges- 
tive of rapacity and cruelty ; from tail to snout, 
he is loathsome and unclean. Let the lion or the 
tiger claw me and tear me to pieces; let the 
elephant knock me about like a football; let 
the buffalo gore and pound me into a jelly; but 
do not let the alligator carry me away alive, de- 
liberately drown me, keep me in a corner down 
below the waters amidst the gnarled roots of 
some overhanging tree, feast his eyes on my body 
until it is in the state which suits his horrid taste, 
and then feed on me at his leisure. I never have 
any compunction about shooting at an alligator 
wherever I meet him. Yet, no doubt, he has his 
use, if we only knew it. The river near where 
I live, is full of these creatures. No later than 
Saturday last before this writing, while rowing 
about with my children, the boatman pointed out 
a “‘kimbula,” as they call them, quite close by us 
on the shore, in some swampy ground. My gun 
was loaded with shot, which I proceeded to 
exchange for ball, and I must do the alligator 
the justice to say that he gave me quite time 
enough ; perhaps he was turning over in his own 
mind what a delicious meal one of those fat 
little creatures in the boat with me would make; 
but the patience of even an alligator has its 
limits, and by the time I was quite ready for 
him, my friend had concluded it was time to be 
off, so he quietly sunk under the waters, and I 
saw him no more. Although there are many 
alligators in this river, able and willing to 
carry off a man, still there are places where 
men, women, and children, bathe all day with 
impunity, while there are unquestionably alli- 

ators not far from them. I asked my horse- 
<eeper one day, as we were passing one of these 
bathing-places, how it was that the people were 
not carried off? He answered, because the 
place had been charmed. It appears there 
are alligator charmers, as well as snake and 
shark charmers. I take the fact to be, that the 
alligator is a most cowardly brute, and will not 
come where several persons are splashing about, 
or where he knows they are in the habit of con- 
gregating. What he likes, is, to catch a poor 
fellow all alone, to make away with him. But 
it sometimes happens that an alligator near a 
ford will, when once he has acquired a taste for 
human flesh, become very daring. There is a 
place, some thirty or forty miles hence, where 
an alligator recently killed a poor fellow; and a 
few days after, as a man was standing in quite 





I do not know what to say of snake-charming. 
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place, the brute suddenly made a dash at him 
and seized him. If my memory serve me, this 
man managed somehow to get away from him; 
but such was the terror inspired, that the people 
in the neighbourhood would not venture any 
longer to dip for water as before, but erected a 
high platform to stand on. The alligator has 
been seen to come below, and cast a wistful 
glance upward at the persons standing there; 
whether on those occasions the interesting 
creature shed “ crocodile tears,” my informant, 
an officer in the Engineers, did not tell me. 
Looking over the inquest reports filed in my 
court, [ observe the following entry, which I 
give as it stands, with the Singhalese idiom 
thrown into the English: “No. 25. Held 
on the twenty-fourth of April, 1863.—The de- 
ceased was a boy about eight or nine years 
old. He died on the twenty-third of April, 
1863, by attack of an alligator, whilst he was 
bathing in company with another boy at the 
ferry called Hambantottewatte-Tottoo Palle. 
Some of the relatives of the deceased were ex- 
amined, and they have said that they had seen 
the alligator struggling with the deceased on 
the surface of the water, shortly after the de- 
ceased was missing.” To this is added the fol- 
lowing memorandum by the coroner at the time 
being: “ The body of the boy was afterwards 
recovered, with only a slight wound on the 
thigh.” 

It is matter of wonder, when one considers 
the absurdly small canoes in which the natives 
often paddle about on the rivers and lakes, that 
the alligators do not more frequently attack the 
fisherman when alone near their haunts, and 
drag him out of the canoe. I have not 
authenticated the story, but I have been told 
that an alligator did, not long ago, so seize a 
man on the Batticaloa lake, where the alligators 
are known to grow to an enormous size, and 
carry him off: while for some distance the 
unfortunate man’s cries were distinctly heard 
along the shore. The following story I have 
authenticated—the hero of the tale is alive, 
and, after hearing of his adventure from two 
or three persons, I went to him and heard 
it from his own lips. He was the servant of 
a civilian at the station, and was one evening 
washing his feet by the side of the river 
bounding his master’s compound, when an alli- 
se seized him by the calf of the leg and 

ragged him to the bottom of the river, which, 
at the place where he had been standing, sud- 
denly deepens close to the bank. He struck 
his head against the bottom, and was half 
stunned. For some reason best known to 
himself, the alligator relinquished his hold as 
soon as the man reached the bottom, and he 
and the alligator came together to the sur- 
face. When they arrived there, the alligator 
was not holding him, but he was holding the 
alligator. They parted company, each seeking 
his natural element, and the poor fellow has 
the marks of the alligator’s teeth deeply im- 
pressed both on his calf and on the os | with 
which he was washing his leg when seized. 





It is believed by the natives that the alligator 
cannot devour its food like other animals ; that 
after having seized any animal, he carries it 
away and secrets it in a hole; and that when 
partially decomposed, he takes a piece into his 
jaws, rises to the surface, throws it up, and 
then catches it. How far this is correct I 
cannot personally say, though I have it from 
authority; but I know that the proper way 
to set an alligator hook, is to suspend it when 
baited, from a forked twig stuck into the ground, 
so that the bait hangs temptingly over the 
water for the alligator to snap at. In this way 
I have seen seven tank alligators, or rather 
crocodiles, hauled out of one tank in one morn- 
ing, the hooks having been set overnight ; but 
this was a small haul compared with some I 
have heard of. River alligators are not so easily 
caught. The natives in the north entertain the 
belief that a bullet has a peculiarly fatal effect 
on an alligator if previously coated with lime, 
and I have been told by a very close observer 
who would receive and communicate any fact 
of the kind only after satisfactory evidence, 
that if a little ball of lime be placed in 
the mouth of one of the young alligators 
one sometimes catches with the hand in a 
tank, it will immediately turn over on its back, 
and show signs of great distress. One more 
anecdote about alligators, and [ have done 
with them. Two large cows, of English breed, 
were feeding close to the banks of a river in 
the district of Negowlo, when an alligator 
seized one of them by the head ; the other cow, 
which was coupled, after the custom of the 
country, to the one which was seized, did all in 
her power to resist the efforts of the foe to 
drag them into the water, but in vain; after a 
violent struggle both cows were carried off. They 
belonged to the magistrate of the district, and 
my informant, accompanied by some Singha- 
lese sportsmen, went up the river in pursuit. 
About a mile distant from where the cows 
had been seized, in a nice sequestered spot, 
they discovered the alligator. He had beaten 
down and smoothed for himself a comfortable 
bed of water-rushes, and here he had laid 
the carcases of the two cows, while he, stretched 
at full length, was enjoying himself in the 
sunshine, and gloating over his expectutions. 
The hunters stole quietly upon him, and one of 
them fired at his head, hitting him in what is 
called the “ false eye.” His aim was true, but 
the alligator had time to plunge into the water, 
and there he sank at once tothe bottom. They 
then began poking their boat poles into the 
mud, and at last felt the alligator below, appa- 
rently lifeless. The question now was, who 
should go down and inquire after him? An 
undertaking which everybody politely offered 
to leave to somebody else. At last one man, 
who had primed himself for the occasion, said 
he would go down and bell the cat. So he 


descended, and soon came up again, declaring 
that the alligator was dead. 
given him, and he went down a 
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difficulty they succeeded in hauling it to shore, 
when it was found to be eighteen feet long. 
These anecdotes about snakes and alligators 
may possibly convey to my reader the impres- 
sion that life must be fearfully insecure in the 
tropics ; but although it would be easy to 
multiply the number of such stories greatly, it 
must by no means be supposed that people in 
Ceylon are in constant peril from these animals. 
Habit soon teaches them what to avoid. They 
soon learn that if they leave a box on the 
ground, the white ants will devour its con- 
tents, so they always place their boxes on little 
trestles, made for the box. They know that if 
they allow a heap of dry rubbish to remain 
near a house, snakes and other reptiles will fre- 
quent it, and so they don’t permit such accumu- 
lations to exist. They bear in mind that snakes, 
centipedes, and other such creatures, are gene- 
rally to be found among the roots of trees, and 
they therefore never sit down in any suspicious- 
looking place. They know that alligators are ge- 
nerally to be found in rivers, and so they do not 
venture to bathe in them without first making in- 
guiry. It very rarely happens that any Euro- 
pean is killed by a snake or alligator; ‘in fact, 
during the whole of a long residence in the 
island, I have never heard of asingle white man’s 
death occurring from either of these causes, 





FRIENDLY OR UNFRIENDLY? 

Iy the clamour which has been raised by some 
not wholly disinterested persons against the 
measure which Mr. Guapstone (whom the 
public have strong reason to trust) proposes 
to introduce under the title of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Bill, it seems to have been 
forgotten that the idea is not entirely new, 
but that statesmen and philanthropists have for 
a long time desired to promote the growth of 
Industrial Assurance. ‘Thus, with a view to 
induce the working classes to make provision 
against the decline of their health and strength, 
the legislature has sanctioned the sale of de- 
ferred annuities on comparatively easy terms. 
So far back as 1807, Mr. Whitbread introduced 
a bill for the establishment of post-oflice savings- 
banks, and of a Poor’s Insurance Fund in con- 
nexion with the post-oflice. The preamble of 
that bill stated that “ Whereas such of the poor 
as are desirous of making out of their earnings 
some savings, as a future provision for themselves 
or their families, are discouraged from so doing 
by the difficulty of placing out securely the 
small sums which they are able to save; and it 
would tend to promote habits of industry and 
frugality, and to encourage the poor to make 
such provisions, if an establishment were formed 
in which they might invest their money with 
security and advantage.” Mr. Whitbread, like 
Galileo and one or two other social benefactors, 
was a little before his time, and his bill was 
thrown out; but the spread of consideration for 
others, and the growth of practical knowledge, 
have proved his wisdom; the present govern- 


ment has succeeded in establishing post-office 
savings-banks ; and the bill now before parlia- 
ment aims at the establishment uf a Poor’s In- 
surance Fund. 

Before, however, taking the subject in hand, 
the legislature has, from time to time, encou- 
raged friendly societies, by granting them various 
privileges, in the hope that such societies, by 
affording to the poor the means of making a 
secure provision against sickness or old age, or 
for their families, would tend to lessen the 
charge on the rate-payers throughout the coun- 
try. Friendly societies, however, have, to a very 
great extent, failed to perform what was ex- 
pected of them. The reports of Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
the registrar of friendly societies, contain very 
alarming accounts of the failure. of some, and 
the insolvency of others; and these accounts 
are abundantly explained by the testimony of 
independent authorities. These, among whom 
are the first actuaries of the day, are by no 
means reticent in their opinions. From one of 
them we learn, that while benefit societies 
amount in number to many thousands, and pro- 
fess to guarantee to their members allowances 
in case of sickness or death, they are founded 
for the most part on such erroneous data, and 
are constituted so unsoundly (besides being 
managed by persons deficient in practical ex- 
perience, and often of equivocal respectability), 
that they have generally been found productive 
of more disappointment than advantage to their 
unfortunate subscribers. Another gentleman, 
whose opinion on all matters connected with 
life assurance is acknowledged to be of the 
highest value, observes, with regard to friendly 
societies, “It has been established by the failure 
of great numbers of clubs from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, that many societies are 
imperfectly organised, and that, in their present 
state, they are little more than a delusion and 
a snare to the working classes. The indus- 
trious man contributes in youth and in the 
prime of life, to a society which fails when age 
and infirmity overtake him. All the successful 
business of this country is carried on by the co- 
operation of master and man, and the first evi- 
dent objection to the benefit club is, that in 
general it implies the dissociation of these two 
classes in a business as difficult as any of the 
trades of the country, in a business which is car- 
ried on by elaborate tables, calculated by actu- 
aries, involving the probabilities of life, the aecu- 
mulation of funds at compound interest, and the 
secure investment of money during the whole 
life of a generation of men. One of these clubs 
undertakes what no Jarge assurance society is 
willing to undertake, and, without an actuary, 
plays with the certified edge tools of actuaries.” 

The causes of the failure of these friendly 
societies may be assumed to be: 

First. The insufficiency of the area over which 
their operations extend ; the members being not 
sufficiently numerous to afford a just average of 
health and life. 

Second. The insufficiency of the premiums 








charged for health and life assurance. 
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Third. The inequitable assessment of such 
premiums. 

Fourth. Unskilful, and sometimes wasteful 
and extravagant, management. 

With regard to the first cause, it is stated by 
competent authorities that it is impossible to 
secure a just average without a large body of 
members. The splitting up into five or six 
societies, of a number of persons scarcely suf- 
ficient to form one society of moderate extent, is 
considered totally to destroy all prospect of fair 
averageresults. Nosociety with a small number 
of members can be looked upon as safe. The 
insufficiency of the number of members in fend 
friendly societies, to form an average, and the 
ignoranceof the managers, must be fatal obstacles 
to their prosperity: while sickness allowance, 
and old age benefits, can only be safely guaran- 
teed by institutions dealing with a large number 
of members. The second and third causes of 
failure have frequently been commented on by 
statistical writers, who have pointed out the 
errors of the tables used by friendly societies— 
tables which are for the most part taken up by 
the society at haphazard, and used merely 
because they have been used by some other 
society, without any regard to the special 
circumstances of the case to which they are 
applied. Not merely are the rates charged 
often insufficient, but they are frequently in- 
equitable. The managers of the society fix 
upon a premium for an assurance without data, 
and without reason. Mr. Tidd Pratt, giving 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1853, declared that the tables of 
a very large majority of friendly societies are 
never certified by an actuary; and further, that 
more than one half of the ordinary benefit so- 
cieties like to have, and will have, one single 
rate of payment for all persons. They do 
not understand one man’s paying so much 
a year according to the age at which he in- 
sures, and another man’s paying so much more 
or less, according to the age at which 4e in- 
sures. 

The fourth cause of failure is so plain as to 
require but little remark. It is assuredly un- 
necessary to enlarge on the fact that benefit 
societies are frequently ruined by unskilful or 
extravagant management. Many societies are 
beneficial only to the publican at whose house 
the meetings are held, and who, in too many 
instances, is the only intelligent member. Of 
late years, certain societies, which have taken 
the name and guise of friendly societies, but 
which are, in reality, speculative insurance 
offices of the lowest class, have appealed largely 
to the working classes. These societies have 
secured an ample area for their operations, 
they have established agencies in every part 
of the country, they have obtained a suflicient 
number of subscribers to give them a proper 
average of health and life; but they have lost 
the chief and original characteristic of friendly 
societies. The popular idea of a friendly so- 
ciety is, that it is a brotherhood, a body of men 
united for the purpose of bringing their savings 


into a common fund, which common fund is 
to be administered by common agreement of 


the members. How far this popular idea of a 
friendly society has been realised by ordinary 
benefit clubs, it would be difficult to say; but, 
assuredly, it has not been realised by some of 
the largest societies (with the most overwhelm- 
ingly philanthropic titles) throughout the king- 
dom. In such societies, the members, poor, 
uneducated, unacquainted with one another, and 
incapable of union, are scattered by thousands 
over the whole face of the country. The 
governing body, consisting at most of some 
half-dozen individuals, reside in a central spot, 
and exercise an absolute and unfettered control 
over the funds. Consider the temptation to ex- 
travagance and mismanagement ! 

And what does the government, through 
Mr. Gladstone its Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
propose to do? By the bill before the House, 
the government proposes to give to the working 
classes those facilities for the secure investment 
of their money which the real friendly societies 
have, in many cases, been unable to give, and 
which the real friendly societies and the so-called 
speculative friendly societies, have, in the vast 
majority of instances, failed to give. The govern- 
ment has the vast area for want of which number- 
less honest friendly societies have failed; and it is 
removed from those temptations to extravagance 
and dishonesty which have ruined, or are ruin- 
ing, many large societies. The means afforded 
to the working classes at present, are wholly 
inefficient. The large London assurance offices, 
while thoroughly accessible to the upper and 
middle classes, have, save in one or ‘two in- 
stances, declined to do business of sufficiently 
small amount to be within the means of the in- 
dustrious host. Nor does an allowance in case 
of sickness form part of the scheme of any 
large London office. That the object which the 
government has in view, is desirable and easy of 
attainment, has been testified by many eminent 
writers on life assurance, one of whom, after re- 
commending the collection from the labourer of 
weekly or monthly premiums of one shilling, or 
any multiple of one shilling, for the purpose of 
securing to him at death, or at an advanced 
period of life, an amount varying with the en- 
trance age, says, “ In the hands of a paternal 
government, life assurance, on such a basis, 
might be made a national duty.” 

Of course the bill has been objected to and 
opposed. A cry is easily raised; demagogues 
in want of a topic, have inflated their lungs, and 
impecunious directors of shaky societies have 
uttered solemn bellows of admonition. What 
are the objections to the measure? “ That it 
will teach the people to rely on the government 
rather than on their own exertions.” This is 
simply stark nonsense. ‘The government is not 
about to give a bonus or a bounty to the 
people! It is not about to furnish them with 
the money which they must pay before they 
become benefited. It merely offers them the 
means of investing their premiums with ab- 








solute safety; the premiums themselves will 
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still have to be earned by the exertions of the 
assured. 

“That it will interfere with the rights of the 
people and curtail their freedom.” ‘This, again, 
is stark nonsense. The people will not be 
compelled to insure with the government : 
which merely offers them one more mode of 


‘investing their savings, and leaves it to them- 


selves to accept or reject the offer. 

“That the cost of the scheme will have to be 
borne by the public at large, for the benefit of 
the few who avail themselves of it.” Mere 
wind! The expenses of the scheme will be 
covered by the premiums, and will thus be 
borne by the assured, precisely as such expenses 
are always borne by the assured in ordinary as- 
surance offices. 

“That the government will be exposed to 
various kinds of fraud, especially to fraud by 
personation.” This is a sounding point of objec- 
tion, but one which seems altogether groundless. 
In the first place, the temptation to fraud will 
be far less than in the case of ordinary in- 
surance offices. The utmost amount that could 
be gained by fraud on the government, would be 
one hundred pounds; but a successful fraud on 
an ordinary assurance office might put several 
thousand pounds into the pockets of the perpe- 
trators. In either case, extensive collusion and 
fine and delicate instruments would be required 
to complete the fraud; and one hundred pounds 
in possibility will not purchase extensive collu- 
sion, or fine and delicate instruments. 

Fraud by personation has been largely talked 
of, but without much reason. If by persona- 
tion be meant the substitution of a healthy life 
for a diseased life on the first medical examina- 
tion, the post-office, to whose agency the carry- 
ing out of the measure is entrusted, will have 
ample means of identifying the person whom it 
subjects to medical examination with the person 
whom it intends to assure. If by personation 
be meant a false representation of the death of 
some one whose life has been assured, it may be 
answered that before a claim to a policy can be 
set up, somebody must be buried, and that the 
dead man must, to the satisfaction of the post- 
office, be identified with the assurer. 

It has been urged, and will doubtless be urged 
again any number of times, that the postmasters 
are unfit for the work which is to be entrusted 
to them, and that they are not qualified to be life 
insurance agents. Perhaps the best reply to 
this objection, is, that the postmasters are at 
present, in a very large number of cases, agents 
to respectable assurance offices, and do more for 
those offices than they will be required to do 
for the post-office. It is easy to perceive that 
the agency of the postmasters, after the passing 
of the bill, will be still more valuable to 
assurance offices than it is at present. The 
work entrusted to the postmasters by the post- 
office, will be of the simplest kind, and will be 
analogous to work already performed by numbers 
of them. 

A further great grievance has been that the 
effect of this measure will be to take from the 


friendly societies the most profitable, and to 
leave them only the least profitable, part of 
their business. This is not true. Every part 
of the business of a friendly society with a 
sufficient area, may be made profitable. Thete 
is a law of sickness as well as a law of mor- 
tality; and the premiums for health insurance 
may be as fairly apportioned to the chances of 
sickness, as the premiums for life assurance are 
to the chances of death. 

The government will take away from the 
friendly societies, not that part of their business 
which is necessarily the most profitable, but 
that part of their business which enables them 
to conceal their insolvency for the longest period, 
and which for the longest period facilitates a 
lavish and wasteful expenditure. 





AT DAYBREAK. 


O po not wake, for so thou look’st most true, 
The veined lids have veiled thy glances wild, 
And thy pale cheeks have caught the rosy hue 
Sleep gives a little child. 
Blight, and warm breath of spring, sweet food, and 
murderous bane, 
Oh, my lost love! when shall we meet again ! 
Never again shall foot of mine 
Tread within a home of thine ; 
Never again shall smile of thine 
Bless or blast a house of mine. 


Forgive me, sweet one, that I cannot bear 

The terrible fate thou willed’st. Blind despair, 

Making a hell of what was once my heart, 

Drives me before her, and so, sweet, we part. 

And yet I thank thee for those bitter blisses 

That once thou didst bestow—thy cruel kisses ; 

And for the passionate words of love once spoken; 

And bless thee, bless thee, bless thee, with the heart 
thou’st broken! 

Oh, little Agatha, dark to me is the light 

That bids me leave thee! So, the dawn 

That grudges wretched souls these shrouding hours 
of night 

And brings the sunshine back to souls at ease, 

Wakes shiveringly, and shivering sigh the trees. 

One kiss, O child! one more! now sleep, for I am 

gone. 





WHEN I AM DEAD. 


Brive no flowers rare 

To deck my bed; 

The violets grow above 

The hearts of those they love. 
Hang no garlands there 
When I am dead. 


No woful human groan, 

No friends to weep; 

But where I’m lying low 

Let the soft spring winds blow, 
And doves make lulling moan 
And coo me to my sleep. 


Lay no stone above 





My lonely head. 
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Lay no stifling tombstone there ; 

The flowers will spring up thick and fair ; 
The violets love 

The early dead. 


within, heard through the open window singing 
—oh so sweetly!—the Evening Hymn; such a 
capital range of red-brick houses, with stone 
mullions and copings judiciously introduced, 





ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 

“Ha! ha!” said he, with a sardonic laugh. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked, indignantly. 

“Ha, ha!” repeated he, more sardonically 
than before ; “it’s a hoax ;” and then he roared 
with delight. ‘“ He” was the booking-clerk at 
the Faversham railway station, “1” was a pas- 
senger just alighted and.inquiring whether there 
would be any special return trains to London, and 
‘it? was a paragraph about a night attack by vo- 
lunteers, which had appeared in the newspapers. 

Now, though a hoax in itself is a most delight- 
ful thing, requiring great subtlety of wit to in- 
vent, and great delicacy of humour to carry 
through, still, when after travelling more than 
fifty miles, at great trouble and inconvenience, for 
a special object, you find you have mistaken an 
asinine bray for the genuine bugle-call, you are apt 
to be annoyed. So I was beginning to wax very 
wroth, and to feel anything but pleasantly disposed 
towards Faversham, its volunteers, local popula- 
tion, railway, and belongings in general, when I 
was accosted by the station-master, from whom 
I learned that, though the numbers engaged 
would not be so large as had been stated in the 
newspaper paragraph, the night attack would 
certainly be made, that from the condition and 
drill of the men the operation would probably be 
very creditably carried out, and that, though 
there were no special return trains to London 
—indeed, I seemed to be the only stranger in the 
place—there was a capital hotel where I should 
be taken excellent care of. 

I found the hotel, forming one side of the queer 
little market square, and immediately confronting 
the lopsided little town-hall, with its big-faced 
clock and its supporting pillars forming a little 
arcade, in which, probably, the merchants of 
Faversham most do congregate. I found the 
landlord astonished at the idea of a stranger 
coming so far to see so little, but, undoubtedly, 
delighted at the chance of driving me in an 
open trap to the scene of action, and of be- 
holding the military display. 1 ordered my 
dinner, and I set out to do Faversham. Easily 
done! Such quaint, old-fashioned, gable-ended 
houses, with all their woodwork newly grained, 
with plate-glass substituted for the old diamond 
panes, with the date of erection, in many cases, 
neatly picked out as something to be proud of ; 
and with a perpetual current of business pouring 
into them, bespeaking trade and prosperity ; 
such clean broad trimly-kept streets, stretching 
here away into a pleasant country, there away to 
new red-brick buildings, suggestive of benevolent 
townsfolk and heavy legacies; such a charming 
old church, with a singular spire springing from 
a curious arch; such a picturesque schoolhouse 
close by, with such a ringing, fresh, girlish voice 








with bay-windows thrown out here, and twisted 
chimneys put on there, and with, in the middle, 
a large handsome evidently public building, with 
big doors and those fine old medizval hinges, 
which make such a show, but which are not 
particularly useful. Of a passing rustic, or, 
rather, semi-rustic, an agricultural labourer with 
a maritime flavour, I asked what that (pointing 
to it) was. The person looked at me, for a mo- 
ment, seriously, then grinned, and said “ Faver- 
sham.” “Of course, I know; but that,” pointing 
again, A longer stare, then “ Houses,” was the 
reply. “Of course, but ¢hat,” with an unmis- 
takable forefinger. “ A-ah!” —long drawn out 
sigh of relief—‘‘ Institoot.”” The Albert Insti- 
tute, well endowed, well supported, well at- 
tended, well conducted. Faversham’s tribute to 
the memory of the Prince Consort, and a very 
sensible tribute too. 

Dinner despatched, I found the landlord await- 
ing me in an open phaeton, and away we sped 
to the scene of the operations, some four miles 
distant. Our passage through the streets was 
impeded by the streams of people all pouring out 
in the one direction, old and young, women and 
children, all full of spirits. Sitting on the box by 
the landlord, I had been wondering at the per- 
petual shouts of laughter we occasioned, at the 
never-failing roar of delight with which our ap- 
pearance—like that of some popular actor—was 
greeted, and I was about to ask my companion 
for an explanation, when, turning round for an 
instant, I saw a shock-headed ragged man 
solemnly trotting by the side of our trap, to 
which he was holding with one hand. ‘ Who’s 
your friend ?” I asked the landlord. “‘Oh!” said 
he, without turning, “’tis only Buzzy Billy !” 
Being to my shame ignorant of this celebrity, I 
was compelled to press the question further, and 
then learned that Buzzy Billy was the “ softy,” 
the omadhaun, in plain English the idiot, of the 
town, who, like most idiots, had a certain amount 
of nous which fitted him for work which no one 
else cared to do, and that he was attached as 
our retainer to hold the horse and look after 
the trap while we were further afield, with 
the certainty that no amount of excitement 
could beguile him from his duty. Which result, 
on such an occasion, could not have been 
predicated of any other male in Faversham. As 
running footman Buzzy Billy discharged his 
duties well, distributing slaps of the head 
among the boys with great impartiality, with a 
hand about the size and colour of a shoulder 
of mutton, invariably meeting all suggestions 
of a “lift” with the sarcastic remark, “Get 
long wi’ ’ee. They wouldn’t let me ride, much 
less such as you!” 

As we rode along, I learned from the landlord 
that the night’s proceedings had been originated 
by a gentleman, the proprietor of extensive 
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powder mills in the neighbourhood, who, at his 
own cost, had raised among his own workmen two 
batteries of artillery, numbering one hundred 
and twenty men, who are provided by him with 
uniform and accoutrements, whose expenses are 
paid, and from whose wages he never makes any 
deduction when drills, gun-practice, and military 
evolutions call them from their regular work. 
These artillerymen, constituting the Second Kent 
Artillery Volunteers, were reckoned among the 
crack corps of the county, and of this I had an 
opportunity presently of judging, as we drove 
past the grounds of their founder, who is also 
their major, where they were drawn up in line—as 
well-built, trim, well-equipped a body of men as 
one could wish to see. These were the repelling 
force ; the attacking body, consisting of the 
Sheerness Dockyard Battalion, had preceded us, 
and we could oceasionally catch the refrain of a 
tune played by their band far ahead. By this 
time a bright clear moon had risen, the air was 
fresh and frosty, and the ground firm and in 
capital marching condition; the road was filled 
with pedestrians, all chatting and laughing, with 
here and there a stray horseman, or a chaise-cart, 
or a van laden with company. If there had been 
sunlight and dust, and hundreds more vehicles, it 
would have ldoked rather like the road to the 
Derby; as it was, it dimly resembled the out- 
skirts of a country fair. At last we began to 
approach our destination; the horse and chaise 
were left in Buzzy Billy’s charge ; and we pro- 
ceeded on foot across a marshy piece of ground to 
a big barn, the battery about to be assaulted. A 
little inspection showed that this big barn was 
surrounded by a ditch, that it had heavy earth- 
works, and that through the embrasures loomed 
suspiciously the muzzles of two twenty-four- 
pounder guns. Its occupants had not yet arrived, 
so we followed the fortunes of the enemy, and 
pursued our way across the marsh-ground until 
we came to Ore Creek, in which lay the three 
little ship-launch gunboats, under cover of whose 
fire the attack was to be made. The scene was 
a strange one; to the left, aground like a 
stranded whale, stood the hull of a brig, now 
used as the coast-guard station, and tenanted by 
the chief boatman, who, with his family and 
friends, was calmly standing in the bows and 
watching the operations. From the shore, gun 
detachments, all plainly visible in the moonlight, 
were embarking to board the gunboats under the 
lee of the coast-guard ship; the commander of 
the attacking force was silently mustering his 
men, dealing out to them their ammunition, and 
giving them their final instructions. A knot of 
the local population, principally boys and women 
(the majority were up at the battery), stood by 
in excitement which bordered very closely on 
trepidation; far out to the left one could perceive 
the track of the little River Swale, and the 
twinkling lights of the Isle of Sheppey; while the 
horizon on the left was cut by the black spars of 
a collier brig, curiously suggestive of yard-arm 


reception of those smugglers who once abounded 
in these parts, and of whose exploits Thomas 
Ingoldsby has been the pleasantest narrator. 
While the gun detachments were silently steal- 
ing towards the gunboats, which, mastless, black, 
immobile, lay like three porpoises floating side by 
side in the creek, the attacking force having been 
properly rested, were divided into two parties : 
one to advance against the battery in front: the 
other to harass it in flank. All seemed to pro- 
mise well for the onslaught; when, far away in 
the direction of the battery was seen a flash, 
followed by a tremendous roar which woke all 
the echoes of the neighbourhood; the invaded 
were on the look-out, and had commenced the 
action. Forthwith the gunboats came to the 
support of their men, and one after another 
the little six-pounders blazed away with an unin- 
termittent fury which spoke admirably for the 
manner in which they were served. Under their 
cover the two portions of the attacking force 
advanced, firmg volleys upon the supports of 
the defenders, who were promptly called out. 
So admirably was all this done, that it gave one 
(Ishould think) a very fair notion of real warfare; 
the roar of the guns and the rattle of the small- 
arms were incessant; through the thick clouds 
of smoke which rolled over the marshes came 
hoarse words of command, all ending in that 
peculiar bellow which ought to convey a great 
deal to the soldier, as it is utterly unintelligible 
to the civilian; happily there were no groans 
of the wounded, the substitute being the faint 
shrieks and Lar’-bless-me’s of the female portion 
of the spectators. At first, the attacking party 
carried all before it, and when it arrived at the 
battery, beat off the supports, swarmed into the 
ditch, through the embrasures, and up into the 
battery itself, to find the enemy retreated and 
the guns spiked. But, having learned from a 
prescient bystander that it was npt at all unlikely 
a reverse would take place, | made my way by 
a détour to the top of a hill, where I passed the 
retreated Kent Artillery Volunteers comfortably 
ensconced behind a masked battery, hidden, like 
Tennyson’s ‘Talking Oak, “ to the knees in fern,” 
and awaiting the advent of the invaders, who, by 
this time, had left the captured battery and were 
pursuing their successful career. 
These devoted youths advanced uniil they 
were very unpleasantly near the covered muzzles 
of the guns, when they were received with a 
salvo which, had the guns been shotted, cer- 
tainly would have finished the attacking force. 
They wavered, halted, and then at word of 
command executed a strategic movement of 
retreat; which, in plain English, looked very 
like running away. Then the invaded ran after 
them; then the invaded’s supports fired after 
them; then the retreating attackers faced about 
and fired on the advancing repellers; then the 
gunboats began to boom again, the battery guns 
began to blaze away at the gunboats, and the 
people who were running away, ran away a little, 





execution, and of immediate readiness for the 


turned round and fired, and the people who were 
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running after them, ran forward a little and fired; 
and so on, with a perpetual roaring, and shouting, 
and running, until the attackers had been beaten 
off, and were supposed to have retired to their 
gunboats, and to be in full sail down Ore Creek. 

Now, did the local population, finding they 
were neither hanged nor shot nor blown up, as 
most of them expected, overcome the trepidation 
under which during the attack they had laboured, 
and shout great shouts and roars of joy (such as 
Kentish lungs can alone give vent to), and of 
applause to both parties engage2. Now, did the 
invaders return from the Creek, and prove by 
their actual presence that they had not sailed 
away; and now did they and the repellers, both 
somewhat grimy and sulphurous-smelling, fra- 
ternise and march back in amity to Faversham. 
Where, in the assembly-rooms, at the expense of 
the generous major, was set forth a great repast 
of beef and bread and beer, which was freely and 
immediately pitched into by all present; and then 
there was as much interchange of opinions on the 
night’s work, of homely jokes and pleasant ban- 
terings, as full mouths and sharp appetites would 
permit. Now, did I returnto the coffee-room of 
the hotel, and finish my night’s adventure with a 
glass of grog, and a chat with such a specimen of 
the cheery honest quaint old English naval officer 
as it had never been my good luck to meet before, 
and as I had hitherto believed was only to be 
found in the nautical novels of Captain Marryat. 

The night attack at Faversham was a good 
thing, well conceived, ably planned, well carried 
out. All drill and no amusement makes Jack 
(or anybody else) a dull volunteer. To read 
we must learn to spell, but to be always at 
spelling, even in words of four syllables, would 
be a dreary task. The formation of fours, the 
marching in sections and subdivisions, the ma- 
nual and platoon, the judging distance drill, &c., 
are all admirable initiatory exercises; but, to 
keep interest alive in the men, to throw some- 
thing like a fascination round the pursuit, you 
must give them something more than this. This 
something more is to be found in periodical re- 
views, in out-camping, in sham-fights, in such a 
special manceuvre as is here recorded. All that 
was done at Faversham was on a miniature 
scale, but the well-arranged programme was 
kept to the letter, and was carried out with 
signal success. May it be the prelude to larger 
operations of like kind ! 





DANISH LUMINARIES. 

At is not darkness in the North, either 
atmosphericaily or intellectually. The genial 
and brilliant summers of Scandinavia find their 
parallel in the bright and energetic genius of the 
people. Linnzeus, the Swede, will ever be a 
charmed name for all who love and admire the 
works of Nature. It is not so many years ago 
that Miss Bremer’s novels, in their English 
dress, took us by surprise. ‘Lhorwaldsen, the 


more than the strength of Canova, with a 
sublimity which the Italian never attained. 
The Niebuhrs, father and son, one an adopted, 
the other a native Dane, have achieved a world- 
wide reputation. 

The early Danish writers are so picturesque 
and national that they form a special literature 
by themselves; we will now, therefore, solely 
glance at a few of the modern authors. The 
Danish poets best worth mentioning in the 
latter portion of the eighteenth century are 
Ewald, Baggesen, and Wessel. The first, an 
admirer and a pupil of Klopstock, led a life of 
constant crosses and contrarieties. Fond of 
good cheer but without a penny in the world, 
full of enthusiasm but depressed by melancholy, 
he excited himself by reading Robinson Crusoe, 
and had no means of travelling. He enlisted for 
a soldier, but could not rise beyond the ranks, 
With great difficulty his family purchased his 
discharge, and he then fell in love with a girl 
who married another suitor. He consoled him- 
self with poetry, which was his real vocation. 
After a very moderate drama called Adam and 
Eve, he wrote, in 1770, Rolf Krage, which 
was the first national tragedy possessed by 
Denmark, but whose merit was scarcely ap- 
preciated. His drama, Balder, was more success- 
ful ; but, with his usual untoward ill-luck, his 
clever comedies, the Brutal Claqueur, Harle- 
quin Patriot, and Maids and Bachelors, obtained 
small applause until after his death. His 
reputation as a Danish classic, rests on his lyric 
and religious poetry, while his name has been 
rendered permanently popular by the patriotic 
song, which may be loosely rendered : 


King Christian stood at the foot of the mast, 
The whirlwind round him blew, 

He whirled his sword, and the heads of the Goths 
From their shoulders in numbers flew. 


The whirlwind roared, the smoke arose, 

Still flashed his sword on high; 

Cleaving each helmet, it left not the time 

To utter one dying cry. 

“ Help! help!” they cried. “Escape by flight 

Who can, from slaughter! In vain 

We struggle to stem by our strength, the might 
Of Christian, the valorous Dane.” ‘ 


The gallant seaman is here celebrated rather 
than King Christian the Fourth; for maritime 
power has been thie idol of the Danes ever since 
Bishop Absalom, in 1184, took the command of 
five hundred Danish vessels. 

As a complete contrast to Ewald, Baggesen 
(who died in 1826) could reply affirmatively to 
Talleyrand’s favourite question to young diplo- 
matists, “ Are you lucky, sir?” Beginning life as 
a copyist, he obtained first a scholarship, and then 
a professorship in the university. He became 
director of the Copenhagen Theatre, and set u 
as a traveller in France and Germany. AL 
though he was the man of his day, it is doubtful 
whether he will be the man of to-morrow. 
Vapid idylls will hardly carry him down to 
posterity, any more than twenty volumes of 
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his two sons after his death. He partook 
largely of the satirical vein which characterises 
Voltaire, Wieland, and Sterne. He was a viru- 
lent opponent of the romanticism which was 
then invading literary Denmark, and ridiculed, 
in his Playful Stories, the ancient Scandi- 
navian traditions. Notwithstanding which, he 
described in inflated style the massacres of the 
first French revolution, which he witnessed. 
On the first of January, 1795, he wrote, “What 
a heavy-laden waggon has this night crossed 
the threshold of eternity! I remained up till 
midnight, in order to behold the curtain fall 
on the terrible spectacle of the year 1794, and 
I think I can still hear the crash of the gates 
closing behind its wheels, and the ground re- 
sounding at the fall of its heavy load of dead 
bodies. Whilst hell triumphed, heaven wept ; 
and the tears which fell from the eyes of the 
Genius of Humanity had nearly extinguished 
the bonfires of the demons. Suddenly, the 
devils burst forth into peals of despairing 
laughter, in the presence of the corpse of 
Robespierre himself, and the angels ceased to 
weep. When all was over, the Genius of 
Humanity exclaimed, ‘Let Ahrimanes repose 
at last.’” 

Wessel, born in Norway, but educated in 
Denmark, led an irregular and poverty-stricken 
life as teacher, translator of French pieces for 
the theatre, and journalist. He wrote for a 
magazine called Your Servant Otiosis, stories 
in verse, which are still read with pleasure. 
In his Love Without Stockings, he gaily 
parodied the long tirades and Alexandrines of 
the French classical drama, at the same time 
that he profited by it to polish his style and 
his versification. The plot of his burlesque is 
this. A journeyman tailor is in love with 
Grethe, a fat merry girl who eats raw ham 
and pickled herring. During his absence, a 
rival arrives. Grethe has a confidante who 
treats her like a queen, and only addresses her 
in pompous hexameters. The rival also has a 
confidant who calls him “lord.” The journey- 
man tailor, on his return, wishes to marry 
Grethe. But there is one grand obstacle; he 
has no stockings to go to church in. At this 
sad announcement, the heroine faints. Unfor- 
tunately, the confidante, who always has her wits 
about her, advises the loving tailor to steal a 
pair of stockings from his rival. He follows 
the evil counsel, and returns in triumph to his 
princess, who receives him like a conqueror. 
But the theft is discovered. The lover kills 
himself, refusing to survive his disgrace. The 
lady kills herself, refusing to live without him. 
The rival kills himself, because he still loves 
Grethe; and the two confidants, out of sheer 
ennui, kill themselves because there will be no 
more confidences for them to receive. 

The subsequent epoch is completely filled b 
(hlenschliger’s celebrity. His death took 
place so recently as the 21st of January, 1850. 
He was born, in 1779, at Fredericksburg, a 
royal residence near Copenhagen, of which his 
father was steward. He was originally intended 





for the navy, but the intention failed to take 
effect. He appeared without success on the 
Pe cy stage, entered the university, and 
eighteen months afterwards passed his exami- 
nations in philology and philosophy. He then 
published a volume of poetry on subjects taken 
from the Scandinavian Mythology, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. Travels which 
he made, with government assistance, gave him 
an opportunity of describing France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. His patrons succeeded 
in obtaining for him the professorship of Asthe- 
tics (Polite Literature), which he held until his 
death. In this capacity, his society was much 
courted by literary travellers. In 1818, he was 
appointed member of the Academic Senate, and 
Chevalier of the Order of the Danebrog. 

(Ehlenschlager produced more than thirty suc- 
cessful pieces for the theatre, and, for several 
years, filled the office of co-director of the 
Copenhagen Theatre Royal. His heroic and epic 

oems, The death of Balder, Hrolf Krake, and 

he Gods of the North, were less popular with 
his countrymen than his dramas. Among his 
numerous productions may be cited, Hakon Jarl, 
a picture of the struggle between Christianity 
and Odinism ; Palnatoke, a famous Sea-king of 
the tenth century; Axel and Valborg, a cele- 
brated middle-age legend; and Socrates, the 
last scene of which (hlenschlager had read to 
him on his death-bed. These grave productions 
were diversified bya sprinkling of lighter lucubra- 
tions—comedies, operas, and fantastic sketches. 

The following—the Punishment of Cowardice 
—is from his Gods of the North : 

“ Loki and his companions followed the god 
Thor, and they arrived all together before 
Helheim (the abode of Hela or Death). Thor 
knocked at the gates with his magic lance; they 
opened, and the god and his suite entered into 
the kingdom of shadows. 

“They passed through numerous and winding 
vaults. Their footsteps produced a muffled 
sound, and a thousand echoes repeated the noise 
of their arms. 

** After traversing innumerable galleries, they 
reached a sort of passage so narrow and so low 
that they were obliged to stoop and march in 
single file. At the extremity of this passage, 
they perceived a vast circular grotto, lined with 
hewn stone, and dimly lighted. 

Tn it, there sat along the walls in several 
rows, men with pale and livid countenances, 
trembling in peel, ar A cold sweat streamed 
down their foreheads. They were wrapped in 
winding-sheets fastened round their loms by 
serpents. 

“In a recess of the cavern was a throne 
built up of human bones, on which sat Hela, the 
queen of the dead. Half black, half white, she 
regarded the funeral assembly with menacing 
looks. 

** Her crown was composed of skulls. In her 
right hand, by way of sceptre, she held an im- 
mense thigh-bone, still damp with corruption, 
freshly torn from a skeleton, and bleached in the 
moonbeams, 
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“A cadaverous odour pervaded the place. 
The silence was only interrupted by the sighs 
and groans which, from time to time, escaped 
from the dead. Three torches placed in the 
middle of the grotto, and guarded by three 
skeletons armed from head to foot, cast a faint 
bluish light round. The horrors and the agony 
of death were everywhere perceptible ; but no- 
where was a drop of blood to be seen. 

“Thor, with a smile of disdain on his lips, 
stepped forward, and said to the dead men who 
were shuddering with fear, ‘ Cowards, pusillani- 
mous wretches, remain in your torments to all 
eternity. May your lot be that of every man 
who has not the courage to follow me!’ 

“¢Contemptible creatures! You were afraid 
of wounds and death, and now Hela makes you 
suffer endless tortures. You never dared to 
show yourselves in the combats where heroes 
measure lance with lance. You lived, only to 
tremble. Tremble then eternally !’ 

‘Approaching Hela, Thor continued, ‘ Pale 
woman, your punishments are just ; but do not 
suppose that 1 am come to pay you homage. I 
have lost my way. Tell me, if you know, 
whither to direct my steps in order to reach the 
domains of King Utgarde.’ 

“ Pointing with her finger to the issue of the 
grotto, Hela replied in a sepulchral voice, 
* Behold your road; quit my sombre dwelling; 
new brilliant health and strength offend my 
sight.’ ” . 

It must be confessed that this reads not un- 
like Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene, in 
which “the worms they crept in, and the worms 
they crept out, and did something or other his 
temples about;” nor is it surprising that its 
author should be attacked by Baggesen, the 
antagonist of romanticism; all of which did not 
prevent (hlenschliger from becoming a great 
favourite with the Danish public. 

Heiberg probably owes the greater part of 
his reputation to his introduction of the Vaude- 
ville to Danish theatrical literature; but he has 
also proved his strength in criticism, philosophy, 
lyric poetry, and the drama. One of his first 
pieces, The Potter (1814), cleverly illustrates 
one of the most wide-spread superstitions of the 
middle ages. A potter, Walter, is puffed up 
with ideas of grandeur, and falls in with a 
diabolical friend, Ulf, who, on the principle of 
“Set a beggar on horseback, and he’ll ride to 
the devil,” supplies him with twice as much 
money as suffices to ruin him. Walter, suddenly 
enriched, gives way to unbounded extravagance, 
until at last, poor and wretched, he is driven to 
seek afresh, the assistance of his treacherous 
purveyor. 

“Ah! it’s you, Walter?” says Ulf, with 
feigned surprise. ‘How are matters going 
with you?” 

“Thank you; only so-so.” 

“What do you mean? Do you want for 
anything? Isee. I guess you have spent all 
your money ?” 

“T have, but I don’t wish for any more.” 

“ Why, then, did you come to this place ?” 








“T will tell you the truth. I did leave with 
the intention of again having recourse to your 
treasures. But in the midst of these mountains 
I found myself so secluded from the world, that 
I forgot every earthly desire; and when at the 
hour of midnight I beheld the waterfall glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, it seemed as if I should be 
committing a crime against Heaven were | to 
take your money.” 

‘What nonsense you are talking! What 
connexion is there between the waterfall, mid- 
night, the moon, and my money ?” 

_ “You are right, but such was my impres- 
sion.” 

“T am very glad you came to that conclusion, 
because I have nothing to give you to-day.” 

“You have nothing to give me ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. My master found out 
that I had taken several thousand ducats. He 
deprived me of the management of his treasures, 
and not a crown now passes through my hands. 
It seems you led a jolly life inthe capital. I just 
now met a person belonging to the court, who 
told me that he once saw - passing through 
the streets in company with your wife, and sur- 
rounded by such a crowd of valets that he took 
you for one of the leading ministers.” 

“ Really !” 

“ He then told me you had given such a bril- 
liant ball that he had called the king’s attention 
to it.” 

“Ts it possible !” . 

** And he has no doubt that, in consideration 
of your splendid style of living, you will be re- 
warded with letters of nobility.” 

“ How delighted my wife Bridget would be if 
she could only hear you!” 

*‘T am told, in confidence, that at your next 
masked ball it is the king’s intention to be pre- 
sent. You have only to give the ball next week, 
and the whole of the court will be there.” 

* What an honour! What a happiness! Yes, 
next week. As soon as I get back home, I will 
begin the requisite arrangements. I will spare 
for nothing—but what am I talking about? I 
have no more money !” 

“Ah! I forgot. That makes all the diffe- 
rence.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“Give up the scheme.” 

“Impossible. If you could only, just for this 
once, procure me a few ducats——” 

*T cannot ; and even if I could give you five 
thousand ducats, it would not be sufficient for 
the occasion. No, give up the scheme. Seil 
your house and furniture, and betake yourself to 
your former trade.” 

“ But what will the king say? What will the 
court say ?” 

“They will say that the potter’s fortune went 
up like a rocket and came down like its stick.” 

“No, no; I should be disgraced for ever. I 
must find some means of getting out of the 
difficulty.” 

“ Listen, my friend; I think I still can help 
you if you will strictly follow my direc- 
tions.” 
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“Tell me, O tell me, dear Mr. Ulf; you have 
only to say the word, and I obey.” 

“Very well. I will now confess that I 
liave the good luck to possess, not only a few 
wretched bags of ducats, but more money than 
you could spend in all the rest of your days, 
were you to live as long as Methusalem and 
as magnificently as Solomon. My master has 
granted me permission to dispose of this 
money as I please, with the condition that it 
can be given only to those who will invoke my 
master.” 

“Ts that all? 
master ?” 

“You know very well; the proprietor of the 
mines. It is an honour for you to be patronised 
by him, for he is a person of distinction and 
enormous wealth. He is always dressed in 
brilliant scarlet.” 

**T have a horror of everything that is red in 
clothing.” 

“ Get rid of your foolish prejudices. While 
confiding in my master’s power, and promising 
to serve him, you ought to swear eternal hatred 
to his enemies.” 

“Naturally. But, my dear Ulf, if one of my 
friends should be one of his enemies ?” 

“ A wretched consideration.” 

“Granted. Go on.” 

“Repeat after me, word for word, what I 
say :—1 hate light, and love darkness.” 

“T cannot say that.” 

“Tn that case I cannot help you.” 

“T will out with it: I hate light, and I love 
darkness.” 

“T hate the brightness of the moon.” 

* But how pleasant moonlight is by night.” 

* Pleasant or not, what does it matter ?” 

*T hate the brightness of the moon.” 

“TI hate gay flowers.” 

“JT am particularly fond of flowers, espe- 
cially roses; but since you insist: I hate gay 
flowers.” 

**T hate the blue sky.” 

“Ah! that is too strong. What can be more 
beautiful than the deep blue sky ?” 

“Am I to keep my money ?” 

“No. What does it signify what I think of 
the sky? It is a matter of taste: I hate the 
blue sky.” 

In this way poor Walter is led on to curse 
mankind, virtue, and the Christian religion, and 
to invoke the Evil Spirit, and to pawn his soul. 
He walks off with five hundred thousand ducats, 
and also with the anguish of remorse. His wife 
dies, his children die. He returns to his seducer, 
and offers to restore the money; but all in vain. 
Ulf causes him to be guarded by demons, while 
he goes in search of Satan, to fetch his prey. 
But his daughter Rose, whom he believed to be 
lost, obtains the protection of Titania, the queen 
of the fairies, who rescues him from the powers 
of darkness. 

Andersen has quite as much right to claim 
the title of poet as of novelist and dramatic 
writer. He especially displays the national 


Go on. Who is your 





His Improvisatore is an animated description of 
artist life in Italy. His O. T. is an attractive 
picture of Danish life and landscapes, as seen in 
the island of Funen. Take the following sample 
of his style : 

“ Grandmamma is very old; she is wrinkled 
and has snow-white hair, but her eyes are bright 
and mild. She tells the most charming tales, 
and she wears a silken dress with large flowers, 
which makes a rustling sound as it grazes against 
the walls. Grandmamma knows a great deal ; 
the reason is, that she has lived a long time, long 
before papa and mamma, that is certain. Grand- 
mamma has a book of canticles with a silver 
clasp, and she is often reading in that book. In 
the middle of the volume there is a rose, flattened 
and dried, which is not so beautiful as the roses 
in the glass; and yet grandmamma smiles hap- 
pily when she looks at it, and her eyes fill with 
tears. Why does grandmamma gaze in this way 
on the dried flower in her book of canticles ? 

“You want to know? Every time that one 
of grandmamma’s tears falls on the flower, its 
stem uprises, its colours resume their brightness, 
it fills the chamber with its perfume; and the 
walls of the room fall, as if they were floating 
clouds, and all around grandmamma stretches 
the green magnificent forest, where the sun- 
beams make their way between the foliage. At 
that moment grandmamma is quite young; she 
is a charming girl with light brown hair and 
fresh cheeks, brilliant and beautiful; no flower 
is fairer. By her side a young man is seated, 
tall and well-made, who offers her a rose, and 
she smiles. Grandmamma no longer smiles in 
that way—yes, indeed, her smile is still the 
same.—He is gone. A thousand visions and a 
thousand thoughts have taken his place. The 
handsome young man is gone; the rose is laid 
in the book of canticles; grandmamma falis 
back in her large arm-chair; she looks at the 
faded rose in the book. Grandmamma is dead! 

‘She was laid in a black coffin, wrapped in a 
white linen shroud. How beautiful she was! 
Her eyes were closed, but every wrinkle had 
disappeared. She lay at full length, with a 
smile on her lips, and adorned by her silver and 
venerable locks. No one was afraid to come 
and see the corpse ; she was still grandmamma, 
so good and so dearly beloved. The book of 
canticles was placed in the coffin, beneath her 
head; such was her wish. The rose was in the 
book. And then they buried grandmamma. On 
her grave, close to the church wall, they planted 
a rose-bush, whose roses waved in the wind, and 
said, ‘It is pleasant to bathe in the dew and 
the moonbeams. If we are the fairest flowers, 
a friendly hand will come and gather us for the 
prettiest girl. Let us summon all our bright- 
ness and all our perfume.’ 

* And the nightingale heard what the roses 
said; and he sang in honour of the rose which 
the young girl placed in her book of canticles, 
keeping it faithfully until her once fresh cheeks 
were wrinkled.—It is so beautiful to live in the 
memories of the past !—And while the nightin- 





sentiments of tenderness and family affection. 





gale sang, the church organ intoned the har- 
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monious psalms that were in the book that lay 
beneath the head of the dead, and the moon 
shone in all her splendour.” 





A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
In Twenty-rour CuaPTERs. 
CHAPTER IV. THE “LAGO D’ORTA.” 

Leavine Loyd to compose his letter, we will 
follow Calvert, as, with vigorous stroke, he 
rushed his light boat through the calm water, 
leaving a long bright line of bubbles in his 
wake. Dressed in his blue flannel shirt and 
white trousers, a gay bunch of roses stuck 
jauntily in the side of his straw-hat, there was 
an air of health, vigour, and dash about him, to 
which his full bright eye and up-turned mous- 
tache well contributed. And, as from time to time 
he would rest on his oars, while his thin skiff 
cleaved her way alone, his bronzed and manly face 
and carelessly waving hair made up a picture of 
what we are proud to think is eminently British 
in its character. That is to say, there was about 
him much of what indicated abundance of cou- 
rage, no small proportion of personal strength, 
and a certain sort of recklessness, which in a 
variety of situations in life is equivalent to 
power, 

To any eye that watched him, as with scarce 
an effort he sent his boat forward, while the 
lazy curl of smoke that rose from his short pipe 
indicated ease, there would have seemed one 
who was indulging in the very fullest enjoyment 
of a scene second to none in Europe. You had 
but to look along the lake itself to see the 
most gorgeous picture of wooded islands and 
headlands glowing in every tint of colour, from 
the pure white of the oleander to the deep 
scarlet of the San Giuseppe, with, in the distance, 
the snow-capped Alps of the St. Bernard, while 
around and close to the very water’s edge 
peeped forth little villas, half smothered in 
orange-blossoms. Far over the lake came their 
floating perfumes, as though to lend enchant- 
ment to each sense, and steep the very soul in 
a delicious luxury. 

Now, as Calvert felt the refreshing breath of 
the gentle air that stirred the water, he was con- 
scious of a glorious morning, and of something 
generally grand in the scene about him; but 
that was all. He had little romance—less of 
the picturesque—in his nature. If his eyes 
fell on the lake, it was to fancy the enjoyment 
of cleaving through it as a swimmer; if he 
turned towards the Alps, it was to imagine how 
toilsome would prove the ascent ; how deeply 
lay the snow on the wheels of the diligence ; 
how many feet below the surface were buried 
the poles that once marked out the road. But 
even these were but fleeting fancies. His 
thoughts were seriously turned upon his own 
future, which opened no bright or brilliant 

rospect before him. To go back again to 
ndia, to return to the old regimental drudgery, 
or the still more wearisome existence of lite 
in a remote detachment ; to waste what he 








felt the best years of life in inglorious in- 
dolence, waiting for that routine promotion that 
comes associated with the sense of growing old ; 
and to trace at last the dim vista of a return 
to England, when of an age that all places and 
people and things have grown to be matters of 
indifference. These were sad reflections. So 
sad, that not even the bright scene around him 
could dispel. And then there were others, which 
needed no speculation to suggest, and which 
came with the full force of documents to 
sustain them. He was heavily in debt. He 
owed money to the army agent, to the pay- 
master, to the Agra Bank, to the regimental 
tailor, to the outfitter—to every one, in short, 
who would suffer him to be a debtor. Bonds, 
and 1 O’s, and promissory notes, renewed till 
they had nigh doubled, pressed on his memory, 
and confused his powers of calculation. 

An old uncle, a brother of his mother’s, who 
was his guardian, would once on a time have 
stood by him, but he had forfeited his good 
esteem by an act of deception with regard to 
money, which the old man could not forgive. 
“Be it so,” said he; “I deemed my friend- 
ship for you worth more than three hundred 
pounds. You, it would seem, are differently 
minded ; keep the money, and let us part.” And 
they did part, not to meet again. Calvert’s 
affairs were managed by the regimental agent, 
and he thought little more of an old relative, 
who ceased to hold a place in his memory when 
unassociated with crisp inclosures “ payable at 
sight.” 

**T wonder what would come of it if I were 
to write to him; if I were to put it to his 
humanity to rescue me from a climate where, 
after all, Lmight die—scores of fellows die out 
there. At all events, I detest it. I could say, 
‘ My leave expires in October, if you would like 
to see me once more before I quit England for 
ever, for I am going to a pestilential spot—the 
home of the ague and jungle fever, and heaven 
knows what else—your sister’s son— poor 
Sophy’s child.” That ought to touch bim.” 
And then he went on to think of all the teuder 
and moving things he could write, and to picture 
to himself the agitation of him who read them ; 
and thus speculating, and thus plotting, he 
swept his light boat along till she came close in 
to shore, and he saw the little villa peeping 
through the spray-like branches of a weeping 
ash that stood beside it. ‘ Higher up,” cried 
a voice, directing him. ‘ Don’t you know the 
landing-place yet.” And, startled by a voice not 
altogether strange to him, he looked round and 
saw the old lady of the Rhine steamer, the same 
who had snubbed him at Coblentz, the terrible 
Miss Grainger of the lost writing-case. It was 
some minutes before he remembered that he was 
performing the part of boatman, and not appear- 
ing in his own character. Resolved to take all 
the benefit of his incognito, he lifted his hat 
in what he fancied to be the true Italian style, and 
taking a basket in each hand, followed the old 
lady to the house. 

“It is three days that we have been expecting 
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you,” said she, tartly, as she walked briskly on, 
turning at times to point a sarcasm with a fierce 
look. “You were punctual enough on Tuesday 
last, when you came for your rent. You were 
to the very minute then, because it suited your- 
self. But you are like all your countrymen— 
mean, selfish, and greedy. As to those pears 
you brought last, I have struck them off the 
account. You may bring others if you please, 
but [’ll not pay for rotten fruit no more than I 
will for three journeys to Como for nothing— 
do you hear me, sir ?—three journeys to look 
after my writing-desk, which I lost on the 
Rhine, but which I know was forwarded here, 
though I can’t get it. Is it worth your while 
to answer? Oh, of course, your old excuse— 
you are forgetting your English—it is so long 
since you were a courier. You knew quite 
enough, when I. came here, to make me pay 
more than double the proper rent for this mise- 
rable place, without a carpet, or——” Just as 
she reached thus far, she was joined by one of 
the young girls, whose looks had vastly changed 
for the better, and was now a strikingly fine 
and handsome girl. 

Milly,” said the old lady, “ take this man 
round by the kitchen-garden, and get some 
one to take the fruit from him, and be sure you 
count the melons.” 

Not sorry for the change of companionship, 
Calvert followed Milly, who, not condescending 
~ bestow a look on him, moved haughtily on in 

ront. 

* Leave your baskets yonder, my good man,” 
said she, pointing to a bench under a spreading 
fig-tree ; and Calvert, depositing his burden, 
drew himself up and removed his hat. “My 
aunt will pay you,” said she, turning to go away. 

“Td far rather it had been the niece!” said 
he, in English. 

“What do you mean? Who are you?” 

“A stranger, who rather than suffer you to 
incur the privation of a breakfast without fruit, 
_ rowed across the lake this morning to bring it.” 

“Won't he go, Milly? What is he bargain- 
ing about ?” cried Miss Grainger, coming up. 

But the young girl ran hastily towards ion 
and for some minutes they spoke in a low tone 
together. 

“T think it an impertinence—yes, an imper- 
tinence, Milly—and I mean to tell him so!” 
said the old lady, fuming with passion. “Such 
things are not done in the world. They are un- 
pardonable liberties. What is your name, sir?” 

Calvert, madam.” 

“Calvert ? Calvert? Not Calvert of Rocks- 
ley?” said she, with a sneer. 

“No, ma’am, only his nephew.” 

“Are you. his nepliew, really his nephew ?” 
said she, with a half incredulity. 

“Yes, madam, I have that very unprofitable 
honour. If you are acquainted with the family, 
you will recognise their crest ;” and he detached 
a seal from his watch-chain and handed it to her. 

“Quite true, the portcullis and the old motto, 
‘Terme en Tombant.? I know, or rather I 
knew your relatives once, Mr. Calvert ;” this 








was said with a total change of manner, and a 
sort of simpering politeness that sat very ill 
upon her, 

Quick enough to mark this change of manner 
and profit by it, he said, somewhat coldly, 
“Have I heard your name, madam. Will you 
permit me to know it ?” 

“ Miss Grainger, sir. Miss Adelaide Grainger” 
—reddening as she spoke. 

** Never heard that name before. Will you 
present me to this young lady?” And thus with 
an air of pretension, whose impertinence was 
partly covered by an appearance of complete 
unconsciousness, he bowed and smiled, and 
nee away till the servant announced break- 
ast. 

To the invitation to join them, he vouchsafed 
the gentlest bend of the head, and a half smile 
of acceptance, which the young lady resented 
by a stare that might have mon a less accom- 
plished master of: impertinence blush to the 
very forehead. Calvert was, however, a profi- 
cient in his art. 

As they entered the breakfast-room, Miss 
Grainger presented him to a young and ver 
delicate-looking girl, who lay on a sofa proppe 
up by cushions, and shrouded with shawls, 
though the season was summer. 

‘Florence, Mr. Calvert. Miss Florence Wal- 
ter. An invalid come to benefit by the mild air 
of Italy, sir, but who feels even these breezes 
too severe and too bracing for her.” 

“ Egypt is your place,” said Calvert; “ one of 
those nice villas on the sea slope of Alexan- 
dretta, with the palm-trees and the cedars to 
keep off the sun;” and seating himself b 
her side in an easy familiar way, devoid of a 
excess of freedom, talked to her about health 
and sickness in a fashion that is very pleasant to 
the ears of suffering. And he really talked 
pleasantly on the theme. It was one of which 
he had already some experience. The young 
wife of a brother-officer of his own had gained, 
in such a sojourn as he pictured, health enough 
to go on to India, and was then alive and weil, 
up in the Hill country above Simlah. 

“Only fancy, aunt, what Mr. Calvert is pro- 
mising me—to be rosy-cheeked,” said the poor 
sick girl, whose pale face caught a slight pinkish 
tint as she spoke. 

*T am not romancing in the least,” said Cal- 
vert, taking his place next Milly at the table. 
“The dryness of the air, and the equitable 
temperature, work, positively, miracles ;” and 
he went on telling of cures and recoveries. 
When at last he arose to take leave, it was 
amidst a shower of invitations to come back, 
and pledges on his part to bring with him some 
sketches of the scenery of Lower Egypt, and 
some notes he had made of his wanderings 
there. 

* By the way,” said he, as he gained the door, 
“have I your permission to present.a friend who 
lives with me—a strange, bashful, shy creature, 
very good in his way, though that way isn’t ex- 
actly my way; but really clever and well read, I 
believe. MayI bring him? Of course I hope 
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to ” duly accredited to you myself, through my 
uncle.” 
“You need not, Mr. Calvert. I recognise 
ou for one of the family in many ways,” said 
Miss Grainger; “and when your friend accom- 
panies you, he will be most welcome.” 
So, truly cordially they parted. 


CHAPTER V. OLD MEMORIES. 

Wuen Calvert rejoined his friend, he was full 
of the adventure of the morning—such a glorious 
discovery as he had made. What a wonderful 
old woman, and what charming girls! Milly, 
however, he owned, rather inclined to the con- 
temptuous. “She was what you Cockneys call 
‘sarey,’ Loyd; but the sick girl was positively 
enchanting ; so pretty, so gentle, wt so con- 
fiding withal. By the way, you must make me 
three or four sketches of Nile scenery—a dull 
flat, with a palm-tree, group of camels in the 
fore, and a pyramid in the back ground ; and I’ll 
get up the journal part, while you are doing the 
illustrations. I know nothing of Egypt beyond 
the overland route, though I have persuaded 
them I kept house in Cairo, and advised them 
by all means to take Florence there for the 
winter.” 

** But how could you practise such a deception 
~ 7 a case, Calvert ?” said Loyd, reproach- 

y. 

“ Just as naturally as you have ‘ got up’ that 
grand tone of moral remonstrance. What an 
arrant humbug you are, Loyd. Why not keep 
all this fine indignation for Westminster, where 
it will pay ?” 

“Quiz away, if you like; but you will not 
prevent me saying that the case of a poor sick 
girl is not one for a foolish jest, or a——” 

He stopped, and grew very red, but the other 
eontinued : 

“Out with it, man. You were going to say, a 
falsehood. I’m not going to be vexed with you 
because you happen to have a rather crape- 
coloured temperament, and like turning things 
round till you find the dark side of them.” He 
paused for a few seconds, and then went on: 
“If you had been in my place this morning, I 
know well enough what you’d have done. You’d 
have rung the changes over the uncertainty of 
life, and all its miseries and disappointments. 
You'd have frightened that poor delicate creature 
out of her wits, and driven her sister half dis- 
tracted, to satisfy what you imagine to be 
your conscience, but which, I know far better, 
is nothing but a morbid love of excitement—an 
unhealthy passion for witnessing pain. Now, I 
left her actually looking better for my visit— 
she was cheered and gay, and asked when I’d 
come again, in a voice that betrayed a wish for 
my return.” 

Loyd never liked being drawn into a discus- 
sion with his friend, seeing how profitless such 
encounters are in general, and how likely to 
embitter intercourse ; so he merely took his hat 
and moved towards the door. 

“ Where are you going? Not to that odious 


“Yes,” said the other, smiling ; “I am making 
a complete series of views of the lake, and some 
fine day or other I’ll make water-colour drawings 
from them.” 

“How I hate all these fine intentions that 
only point to more work. Tell me of a plan for 
a holiday, some grand scheme for idleness, and I 
am with you; but to sit quietly down and say, 
‘T’ll roll that stone up a hill next summer, or 
next autumn,’ that drives me mad.” 

“ Well, I'll not drive you mad. T’ll say no- 
thing about it,” said Loyd, with a good-natured 
smile. 

“But won’t you make me these drawings, 
these jottings of my tour amongst the Pyra- 
mids ?” 

* Not for such an object as you want them to 
serve.” 

“TI suppose, when you come to practise at 
the bar, you’ll only defend innocence and pro- 
tect virtue, eh? You'll, of course, never take 
the brief of a knave, or try to get a villain off. 
With your principles, to do so would be the 
basest of ail crimes.” 

“T hope I’ll never do that deliberately which 
my conscience tells me I ought not to do.” 

“All right. Conscience is always in one’s 
own keeping—a guest in the house, who is far 
too well bred ra disagreeable to the family. 
Oh, you arch hypocrite! how much worse you 
are than a reprobate like myself.” 

*]’ll not dispute that.” 

** More hypocrisy !” 

“T mean that, without conceding the point, 
it’s a thesis I'll not argue.” 

“You ought to have been a Jesuit, Loyd! 
You’d have been a grand fellow in a long black 
soutane, with little buttons down to the feet, 
and a skull-cap on your head. I think I see 
some poor devil coming to you about a ‘cas de 
conscience,’ and going away sorely puzzled with 
your reply to him.” 

“Don’t come to me with one of yours, Cal- 
vert, that’s all,” said Loyd, laughing, as he hur- 
ried off. 

Like many men who have a strong spirit of 
banter in them, Calvert was vexed and mortified 
when his sarcasm did not wound. “If the stag 
will not run, there can be no pursuit,” and so 
was it that he now felt angry with Loyd, angry 
with himself. “I suppose these are the sort of 
fellows who get on in life. The world likes 
their quiet subserviency, and their sleek submis- 
siveness. As for me, and the like of me, we are 
‘not placed.’ Now for a line to my cousin 
Sophy, to know who is the ‘Grainger’ who says 
she is so well acquainted with us ‘all.’ Poor 
Sophy, it was a love affair once between us, and 
then it came to a quarrel, and out of that we 
fell into the deeper bitterness of what is called 
‘a friendship.” We never really hated each other 
till we came to that!” 


“Dearest, best of friends,” he began, “in my 
broken health, fortunes, and spirits, I came to 
this place a few weeks ago, and made, by chance, 





task of photography, I hope?” cried Calvert. 
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called Grainger— Miss or Mrs., I forget which— 
who is she, and why does she know ws, and call 
us the ‘dear Calverts,’ and your house ‘sweet 
old Rocksley ?” I fancy she must be a begging- 
letter impostor, and has a design—it will be a 
very abortive one—upon my spare five-pound 
notes. ‘Tell me all you know of her, and if you 
can add a word about her nieces twain—one 
pretty, the other prettier—do so. 

“Any use in approaching my uncle with a 
statement of my distresses — mind, body, an 
estate? I owe him so much gratitude that, if 
he doesn’t want me to be insolvent, he must 
help me a little further. 

“Ts it true you are going to be married? The 
thought of it sends a pang through me, of such 
anguish as I dare not speak of. Oh dear! oh 
dear! what a flood of bygones are rushing upon 
me, after all my pledges, all my promises! One 
of these girls reminded me of your smile; how 
like, but how different, Sophy. Do say there’s 
no truth in the story of the marriage, and be- 
lieve me—what your heart will tell you I have 
never ceased to be—your devoted, 

“ Harry Calvert.” 


“T think that ought to do,” said he, as he 
read over the letter; “‘and there’s no peril in it, 
since her marriage is fixed for the end of the 
month. It is, after all, acheap luxury to bid for 
the lot that will certainly be knocked down to 
another. She’s a nice girl, too, is Sophy, but, 
like all of us, with a temper of her own. I'd 
like to see her married to Loyd, they’d make 
eack other perfectly miserable.” 

With this charitable reflection to turn over 
in various ways, tracing all the consequences he 
could imagine might spring from it, he saun- 
tered out for a walk beside the lake. 

“This box has just come by the mail from 
Chiasso,” said his host, pointing to a small 
parcel, corded and sealed. “It is the box the 
signora yonder has been searching for, these three 
weeks ; it was broken when the diligence upset, 
and they tied it together as well as they could.” 

The writing-desk was indeed that which Miss 
Grainger had lost on her Rhine journey, and 
was now about to reach her in a lamentable 
condition—one hinge torn off, the lock strained, 
and the bottom split from one end to the other. 

“ T’ll take charge of it. I shall go over to 
see her in a day or two, perhaps to-morrow ;” 
and with this Calvert carried away the box to 
his own room. 

As he was laying the desk on his table, the 
bottom gave way, and the contents fell about 
the room. They were a mass of papers and 
letters, and some parchments; and he pro- 
ceeded to gather them up as best he might, 
cursing the misadventure, and very angry with 
himself for being involved in it. The letters 


were in little bundles, neatly tied, and docketed 
with the writers’ names. These he replaced in the 
box, having inverted it, and placing all, as nearly 
as he could, in due order, till he came to a 
thick papered document tied with red tape at 
the corner, and entitled Draft of Jacob Walter’s 





Will, with Remarks of Counsel. ‘ This we must 
look at,” said Calvert. ‘‘ What one can see at 
Doctors’ Commons for a shilling is no breach 
of confidence, even if seen for nothing ;” and 
with this he opened the paper. 

It was very brief, and set forth how the testa- 
tor had never made, nor would make, any other 
will, that he was sound of mind, and hoped to 
die so. As to his fortune, it was something 
under thirty thousand pounds in Bank Stock, 


d|and he desired it should be divided equally be- 


tween his daughters, the survivor of them to have 
the whole, or, in the event of each life lapsing be- 
fore marriage, that the money should be divided 
amongst a number of charities that he specified. 

“IT particularly desire and beg,” wrote he, 
“that my girls be brought up by Adelaide 
Grainger, my late wife’s half-sister, who long has 
known the hardships of poverty, and the cares of a 
narrow subsistence, that they may learn in early 
life the necessity of thrift and not habituate 
themselves to luxuries, which a reverse of 
fortune might take away from them. I wish, 
besides, that it should be generally believed their 
fortune was one thousand pounds each, so that 
they should not become a prey to fortune- 
hunters, nor the victims of adventurers, inso- 
much that my last request to each of my dear 
girls would be not to marry the man who would 
make inquiry into the amount of their means 
till twelve calendar months after such inquiry, 
that time being full short enough to study the 
character of one thus palpably worldly-minded 
and selfish.” 

A few cautions as to the snares and pitfals of 
the world followed, and the document finished 
with the testator’s name, and that of three wit- 
nesses in pencil, the words “if they consent,” 
being added in ink, after them. 

“Twice fifteen make thirty—thirty thousand 
pounds—a very neat sum for a great many 
things, and yielding, even in its dormant state, 
about fifteen hundred a year. What can one do 
for that? Live, certainly—live pleasantly, jovi- 
ally, if a man were a bachelor. At Paris, for 
instance, with one’s pleasant little entresol in 
the Rue Neuve, or the Rue Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, and his club, and his saddle-horses, with 
even ordinary luck at billiards, he could make 
the two maa 8 meet very satisfactorily. Then, 
Baden always pays its way, and the sea-side 
places also do, for the World is an excellent 
World to the fellow who travels with his courier, 
and only begs to be plucked a little by the fingers 
that wear large diamonds. 

But all these enchantments vanish when it 
becomes a question of a wife. A wife means 
regular habits and respectability. The two most 
costly things I know of. Your scampish single- 
handed valet, who is out all day on his own affairs, 
and only turns up at all at some noted time in 
your habits, is not one-tenth as dear as that old 
creature with the powdered head and the poul- 
tice of cravat round his neck, who only bows 
when the dinner is served, and grows apoplectic 
if he draws a cork. 





“Tt’s the same in everything! Your house 
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must be taken, not because it is convenient or 
that you like it, but because your wife can put 
a pretentious address on her card. It must be 
something to which you can tag Berkeley-square, 
or Belgravia. In a word, a wife is a mistake, 
and, what is worse, a mistake out of which there 
is no issue.” 

Thus reasoning and reflecting—now, specu- 
lating on what he should feel—now, imagining 
what “the World” would say—he again sat 
down, and once more read over Mr. Walter’s 
last will and testament. 


CHAPTER VI. SOPHY’S LETTER. 

In something over a week the post brought 
two letters for the fellow-travellers. Loyd’s 
was from his mother—a very homely affair, full 
of affection and love, and overflowing with those 
little details of domestic matters so dear to 
those who live in the small world of home and 
its attachments. 

Calvert’s was from his cousin Sophy, much 
briefer, and very different in style. It ran thus: 


“ Dear Henr 2 

“T used to be Harry,” muttered he. 

“Dear Henry,—It was not without surprise 
I saw your handwriting again. A letter from 
you is, indeed, an event at Rocksley. 

“The Miss Grainger, if her name be Adelaide 
(for thert were two sisters) was our nursery go- 
verness long ago. Cary liked, I hated her. She 
left us to take charge of some one’s children— 
relatives of her own, I suspect—and though she 
made some move about coming to see us, and 
presenting ‘her charge,’ as she called it, there 
was no response to the suggestion, and it 
dropped. I never heard more of her. 

‘As to any hopes of assistance from papa, I 
can scarcely speak encouragingly. Indeed, he 
made no inquiry as to the contents of vour 
letter, and only remarked afterwards to Cary 
that he trusted the correspondence was not to 
continue. 

* Lastly, as to myself, I really am at a loss 
to see how my marriage can be a subject of joy 
or grief, of pleasure or pain, to you. We are as 
much separated from each other in all the rela- 
tions of lite, as we shall soon be by long miles 
of distance. Mr. Wentworth Graham is fully 
aware of the relations which once subsisted be- 
tween us—he has even read your letters—and 
it is at his instance 1 request that the tone of 
our former intimacy shall cease from this day, 
and that there may not again be any reference 
to the past between us. 1 am sure in this I am 
merely anticipating what your own sense of 
honourable propriety would dictate, and that I 
only express a sentiment your own judgment 
has already ratified. 

“Believe me to be, very sincerely yours, 

“*Sopnta CaLvErt.” 
When we were Sophy and 





“Oh dear! 


Harry, the world went very differently from 
now, when it has come to Henry and Sophia. 
Not but she is right—right in everything, but 


one. 





There was no need of it, and it was unfair! 
There is a roguery in it too, which, if I were 
Mr. Wentworth Graham, I’d not like. It is 
only your most accomplished sharper that ever 
plays ‘cartes sur table.’ Id sorely suspect the 
woman who would conciliate the new love by 
a treachery to the old one. However, happily, 
this is his affair, not mine. Though I co 
make it mine, too, if I were so disposed, by 
simply reminding her that Mr. W. G. has only 
seen one half, and, by long odds, the least in- 
teresting half, of our correspondence, and that 
for the other he must address himself to me. 
Husbands have occasionally to learn that a 
small sealed packet of old letters would be a 
more acceptable present to the bride on her wed- 
ding morning than the prettiest trinket from the 
Rue de la Paix. Should like to throw this shell 
into the midst of the orange-flowers and the 
wedding favours, and I’d do it too, only that I 
could never accurately hear of the tumult and 
dismay it caused. I should be left to mere 
imagination for the mischief, and imagination 
no longer satisfies me.” 

While he thus mused, he saw Loyd preparing 
for one of his daily excursions with the photo- 
graphic apparatus, and could not help a contemp- 
tuous pity for a fellow so easily amused and in- 
terested, and so easily diverted from the great 
business of life—which he deemed “ getting on” 
—to a pastime which cost labour and returned 
no profit. 

“Come and see ‘I Grangeri’ (the name by 
which the Italians designated the English family 
at the villa), it’s far better fun than hunting 
out rocky bits, or ruined fragments of masonry. 
Come, and Til promise you something prettier 
to look at than all your feathery ferns or droop- 
ing foxgloves.” 

Loyd tried to excuse himself. He was always 
shy and timid with strangers. His bashfulness 
repelled intimacy, and so he frankly owned that 
he would only be a bar to his friend’s happiness, 
and throw a cloud over this pleasant inter- 
course. 

“ How do you know but I'd like that?” said 
Calvert, with a mocking laugh. ‘“ How do 
you know but I want the very force of a 
contrast to bring my- own merits more con- 
spicuously forward ?” 

** And make them declare when we went away, 
that it is inconceivable why Mr. Calvert should 
have made a companion of that tiresome Mr. 
Loyd—so low-spirited and so dreary, and so un- 
interesting in every way ?” 

“Just so! And that the whole thing has but 
one explanation—in Calvert’s kindness and gene- 
rosity ; who, seeing the helplessness of this poor 
depressed creature, has actually sacrificed him- 
self to vivify and cheer him. As we hear of 
the healthy people suffering themselves to be 
bled that they might impart their vigorous 
heart’s blood to a poor wretch in the cholera.” 
“But I’m not blue yet,” said Loyd, laughing. 
“T almost think I could get on with my own 
resources.” 





She ought uot to have shown the letters. 
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at present ; but ¢hat is not life—or at least it is 
only the life of a vegetable. Mere existence and 
growth are not enough for a man who has 
hopes to fulfil, and passions to exercise, and de- 
sires to expand into accomplishments, not to 
speak of the influence that every one likes to 
wield over his fellows. But, come along, jump 
into the boat, and see these girls! T want 
you; for there’s one of them I scarcely un- 
derstand as yet, and as I am always taken up 
with her sick sister, I’ve had no time to learn 
more about her.” 

“Well,” said Loyd, “not to offer opposition 
to the notion of the tie that binds us, I consent.” 
And sending back to the cottage all the details 
ref his pursuit, he accompanied Calvert to the 

e. 

“The invalid girl I shall leave to your atten- 
tion, Loyd,” said the other, as he puiled across 
the water. “TI like her the best ; but Iam in no 
fear of rivalry in that quarter, and I want to see 
what sort of stuff the other is made of. So, you 
understand, you are to devote yourself especially 
to Florence, taking care, when opportunity 
serves, to say all imaginable fine things about me 
—my talents, my energy, my good spirits, and so 
forth. 1’m serious, old fellow, for I will own to 
you I mean to marry one of them, though which, 
T have not yet decided on.” 

Loyd laughed heartily—far more heartily than 
in his quiet habit was his wont—and said, “ Since 
when has this bright idea occurred to you ?” 

*T'll tell you,” said the other, gravely. “I 
have for years had a sort of hankering kind of 
half attachment to a cousin of mine. We used 
to quarrel, and make up, and quarrel again ; but 
somehow, just as careless spendthrifts forget to 
destroy the old bill when they give a renewal, 
and at last find a swingeing sum hanging over 
them they never dreamed of, Sophy and I 
never entirely cancelled our old scores, but 
kept them back to be demanded at some future 
time. And the end has been, a regular rupture 
between us, and she is going to be married at 
the end of this month, and, not to be outdone 
on the score of indifference, I should like to 
announce my own happiness, since that’s the 
word for it, first.” 

** But have you means to marry *” 

* Not a shilling.” 

** Nor prospects ?” 

** None.” 

“ Then I don’t understand e 

** Of course you don’t understand. Nor could I 
make you understand how fellows like myself play 
the game of life. But let me try by an illustration 
to enlighten you. When there’s no wind ona 
boat, and her sails flap lazily against the mast, 
she can have no guidance, for there is no steer- 
age-way on her. She may drift with a current, 
or rot in a calm, or wait to be crushed by some 
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heavier craft surging against her. Any wind—a 
squall, a hurricane—would be better than that. 
Such is my case. Marriage without means is a 
hurricane ; but I’d rather face a hurricane than 
be waterlogged between two winds.” 

“ But the girl you marry a 

“The girl I marry—or rather the girl who 
marries me—will soon learn that she’s on board 
a privateer, and that on the wide ocean called 
life there’s plenty of booty to be had, for a 
little dash and a little danger to grasp it.” 

“ And is it toa condition like this, you’d bring 
the girl you love, Calvert ?” 

“Not if I had five thousand a year. If I 
owned that, or even four, I’d be as decorous as 
yourself; and I’d send my sons to Rugby, and 
act as poor-law guardian, and give my twenty 
pounds to the county hospital, and be a model 
Englishman, to your heart’s content. But I 
haven’t five thousand a year, no, nor five hun- 
dred a year; and as for the poor-house and the 
hospital, I’m far more likely to claim the benefit 
than aid the funds. Don’t you see, my wise- 
headed friend, that the whole is a question of 
money? Morality is just now one of the very 
dearest things going, and even the rich cannot 
always afford it. As for me, a poor sub in an 
Indian regiment, I no more affect it than I 
presume to keep a yacht, or stand for a county.” 

* But what right have you to reduce* another 
to such straits as these? Why bring a young 
girl into such a conflict ?” 

“Tf ever you read Louis Blanc, my good fel- 
low, you’d have seen that the right of all rights 
is that of ‘ associated labour.’ But come, let us 
not grow too deep in the theme, or we shall 
have very serious faces to meet our friends 
with, and yonder, where you see the drooping 
ash-trees, is the villa. Brush yourself up, there- 
fore, for the coming interview; think of your 
bits of Shelley and Tennyson, and who knows 
but you'll acquit yourself with honour to your 
introducer.” 

“Let my introducer not be too confident,” 
said Loyd, smiling ; “ but here come the ladies.” 

As he spoke, two girls drew nigh the land- 
ing-place, one leaning on the arm of the other, 
and in her attitude showing how dependent she 
was for support. || 

“My bashful friend, ladies!” said Calvert, ‘| 
presenting Loyd. And with this they landed. 
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